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COMPUTING SCALE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Moneyweight Scale Co. 
Computing Scale Co., Dayton 
Detroit Automatic Scale Co. 
Computing Scale Co. of Can. Ltd. 
American Automatic Scale Co. 





COMPUTING- 

TABULATING- 

RECORDING- 
COMPANY 


FIFTY BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Is Comprised Of 
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THE 
TABULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY 
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INTERNATIONAL TIME 
RECORDING CO. of N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME 
RECORDING CO. of CAN. Ltd. 





COMPUTING SCALES 


Heavy Weicuinc DeEvIcEs 





Computing Scales for accurate 
weighing, and for mechani- 
cally determining the selling 
price of the article weighed--- 
Counting Scales for counting 
a mass of uniform parts--- 
Heavy Capacity Scales for 
weighing huge masses---Meat 
Slicing Machines for the me- 
chanically graduated slicing 
of meats---and Cheese Cutters 
for cutting cheese to desired 
weights. The widespread use 
of these machines is evidence 
of the importance of accurate 
weighing and measuring of 
materials in store and factory. 


HoLiLeRITH ELECTRIC 


TABULATING MACHINES 





A system of machines which 
bring to the business of the 
World a method of taking the 
details of a business, and by 
mechanical analysis, com- 
parison and compilation form- 
ulates these details into facts 
which may be used in deter- 
mining business policies. The 
Hollerith Tabulator, Sorter 
and Key Punch together with 
the Hollerith Card, bring to 
the businesses of the country 
a reading glass under which 
they can study every detail of 
the business and use these de- 
tails in its future direction. 





TIME AND Cost 


RecorpiInc DEVICES 





Card, Dial, Autograph and 
Key Time Recorders for re- 
cording the arrivals and de- 
partures of employees---Cost 
Recorders, Elapsed Time 
Machines and Time Stamps 
for determining manufactur- 
ing costs---Electric time sys- 
tems for factories, hotels, pub- 
lic buildings, etc.---Recording 
Door Locks for recording door 
movements---Program Devi- 
ces for announcing work 
periods, daily schedules, etc. 
---and Coasting Recorders for 
recording amount of coasting 
done by traction vehicles. 











A BUSINESS FOUNDED UPON THE PROFIT 
IT MAKES FOR ITS USERS 


Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 
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Contact Between Gstaad and Officers 






















Personal contact between the cus- Personal service has been an import- 
| tomers of the Irving National Bank ant factor in the growth of this bank. 
rea and its officers is furthered by the 

special design of the bank’s quarters; Total Assets—I1Q00.........4. $ 3,471,057 
| all officers are within easy reach. Total Assets—1917 (over) 100,000,000 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


STRICTLY A COMMERCIAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. NEW YORK 


























Hundreds of Thousands of 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


; Dictionaries are in use by business men, engi- 
= Seas rs: eee ———— es fy 2 neers, bankers, judges, architects, physici- 
anes —~ ans, farmers, teachers, librarians,clergymen, 
by successful men and women the world over. 





Are You Equipped to Win? 


The New International provides the means 
to success. It is an all-knowing teacher, a 
universal question answerer. It insures you 
against embarrassing errors in spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and poor choice of words. 


How many unfamiliar names, new words, and puz- 
zling war terms in this morning’s paper meant noth- 
ing but a blank to you? 

If you are asked the value of a ven or a ruble, the 
location or pronunciation of Zborow or the Somme, 
are you abie to give an accurate answer? Mr. 
“‘Nearly Right” never succeeds. 

Do the business phrases and technical terms in an 
automobile catalogue or trade journal convey their 
true meaning to you? If not, can you safely con- 
sult these mediums? Lawsuits have originated in 
nothing but a failure to understand such expressions. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 pages. 


Save Money and Delay on Your 
Freight Shipments 


At this time when every small car load shipped involves a loss of 

economy and efficiency to the transportation system of the en- 
tire country, this organization of experts affords you a money and 
time saving solution of your toto. ow problems. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT co. 


A Rational Service of International Scope 
Our Consolidated Car Service from Chicago to China, Japan and Philippines, Consolidated Machinery 
Car Service from Chicago and Philadelphia to California, Oregon and Washington, and from Chicago 
and Cincinnati to New York and New England points, are daily saving time and money for others in 
their forwarding from ocean to ocean and across the oceans. 
Judge what this service will mean for you, by sending today for’ Foreign Trade 
Suggestions,”’ a book full of information on Shipping Methods that save dollars. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
Woolworth Building, New York 




















General Office, 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Old South Bldg., Boston Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Pacific Bldg., San Francisco RECAST ere 
Elliott Square, Buffalo Alaska Bldg., Seattle Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles % 





Write the Nearest Office WriteforSpec- « 
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FREE Pocket ¥ 
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Nation's 
Business 


G. & C. 
MERRIAM 
COMPANY 

Spring'ield, 
Mass. 
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‘Taming 
theThundérbo 


What Is Electricity? 


No One Knows! 


The thunderbolt shatters the tree—yet, by pressing a button, this 
same force lights our home and cooks our food—in absolute safety. 


When electricity flows from the Alternating-Current Generator, it is just as 
powerful as the thunderbolt—yet the hand of man has brought this great 
force under control. 


The instrument that changes Alternating Current into A SAFE AND USEFUL 
SERVANT, is called— 


The Transformer 


The history of the Transformer in this country dates back thirty years, to the time George 
Westinghouse was developing the Alternating-Current System of Power Distribu:ion. 
Although his new System made it possible to transmit electricity many 
miles economically, the Transformer was an indispensable auxiliary for 
lowering this high-voltage current for safe commercial and domestic uses. 


The first successful commercial application of the Transformer was made 
in 1887, and now, as a result of its universal application, electricity is 
used in almost every home and factory in the land. 


Millions of people today enjoy the fruits of this great man’s labor and 
and foresight—yet few know that George Westinghouse was foremost 
in harnessing this mysterious force of nature. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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he farmer of aiheg pray 
teaches his son What h 

own father taught age 

to use a John Deere Plow, 





Ask for Better Farm Implements and How 
to Use Them. A beok that’s yours for the 
asking. Mention “The Nation's Business,” 
please. 


DEERE AND COMPANY, Moline, Illinois! 












The B’L 
Collection Bank 


of Chicago 





This bank is particularly well equipped to 
serve manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and dealers located in States West of Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account with 
or without a ljne of credit. Our collection 
Departmentis a special feature of this service. 
We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 


ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 


Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 


One of Chicago's old conservative banks doing 
strictly a commercial business. Established 1869 








First Federal Reserve 
Trust Company 


We believe it is worthy of mention that 
the first Trust Company in New York to 
become a member of the Federal Reserve 
System was the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany, which joined in August, 1915. To- 
day this institution still remains the only 
Trust Company member in the State of 
New York 

Our deposits on August 1, 1915, were 
$20,585,000. On July 1, 1917, they had 
increased to $30,868,000. 

This growth indicates that our patrons 
have confirmed our judgment in joining 
the system, Of which all national banks in 
the country are also members, 


Broadway Trust Company 
Freperick G. Ler, President 
Woolworth Building 
New York 
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Organized Production 


The Vital Factor Today 
Pea) 


N New York, at the busiest junc- 
tion of streets, a spot where travel 
is most dense, stands an officer 

whose job it is to direct traffic so that 
there will be little congestion. 


Individually, that man possesses no greater 
power of management than the drivers of the 
vehicles which he stops, starts and directs 
into a smooth flowing stream of progress. 
He is but the visible factor of a carefully 
worked out plan, and as such is enabled to 
secure cooperation and results. 


Production of every kind is founded on 
plan after plan after plan, but organized 
production is the making of all plans dovetail 
together. The result—greater output at 
lower cost, in a word Increased Production 
that vital factor we are all striving for. 


Organized production is built on predetermi- 
nation of results based on scientific certain- 
ties, modified by experience. 


As sure as increased production is the need 
of our country and her Allies, the only sure 
way to obtain it is through organized produc- 
tion. Certain it is also that the quickest way 
to secure organized production is through the 
services of those who have had great ex- 
perience and do not have to experiment. 


Prior to the war in an English plant devoted 
to the manufacture of marine engines, a 
group of workers turned out thirteen rivets 
in a certain time. To-day they produce 
That is but one 
example of what organized production is 


seventy in the same time. 


accomplishing in England and France to-day. 


A few years ago the largest manufacturer 
in the world of canvas gloves and mittens 
availed itself of the services of Mr. G. 
Charter Harrison. The results secured are 
best expressed in the words of a high official 
of that concern—‘“we have a strong grasp on 
our manufacturing conditions by knowing 
daily what we have available, will make, ship 
and the promises we can safely give on orders.”’ 


Full detail information and names of many 
clients, who through the services of this firm 
of production men and general organizers, 
have secured the highest type of organized 
production, that vital factor of success to-day, 
will be sent promptly on request. 


Gey 


Baker, Sutton & Harrison 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


31 Nassau Street New York 
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val-storage pockets constructed of creos¢ 








ted timbers on concrete foundation 


Creosoted Wood is Permanent 


f ‘HIS fact is recognized in the 
structure illustrated above. 
Modern engineering practice de- 


mands durability and employs 
such materials 


protection against decay of all tim- 
ber structures which are not ex- 
posed to severe mechanical abra- 
sion when in service. 

Under certain 





as meet this re- 
quirement. 


Unless wood 

protected against 
decay it 1s not 
permanent when 
exposed to con- 
ditions favorable 
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Craesote Oil 


: conditions the 


en BrushTreatment 
ae alone is available 


or desirable, es- 
pecially where 
the chief require- 
ment is to retard 








to the develop- . 
ment of wood-destroying agencies. 


Creosoted wood for structural 
purposes is equally as serviceable 
as concrete and more economical 
than steel. 


The Open-Tank System is adapt- 
able to all conditions; the treat- 
ment is economical, and the re- 
sults are such as to offer anefficient 


decay at all 
points of contact. 
This method has proved effective 
and is to be recommended. 


CARBOSOTA Grade-One Creo- 
sote Oil is a pure coal-tar creosote 
especially refined for the Brush 
and Open-Tank Methods of treat- 
ment. Itis the standard and gen- 
erally recognized as such. 


Write for our special booklet, ‘Long life for Wood at Low Cost.”’ 
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How Our Roads Are Striving Grimly 
To Meet the Nation’s Needs Despite 
the Scrapping of War-Weary Equipment 
and the Difficulties of Quickly Replacing It 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
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L HE whole thing is 
bound up in the 
question of trans- 


| > ; portation. If we 
;* >} can’t move socks, car- 
ea q tridges, salt and other 
Th A necessities to where the 
we MA Kk 





troops can get them we 
might as well keep our 
fighting -men at home. 
While the urgent demands of our army, our 
navy and our allies multiply there is a vast 
and prosperous civilian population that must 
be taken care of. 

Greatest of allour carriersisthe once-humble 
box car. There are something more than a 
million of them clicking along the rails and 
resting on the sidings of the United States. 
But that isn’t enough to go around under the 
present methods of handling them. 

To meet this—the gravest traffic situation 
that ever faced the democratic world—experts 
of the railroads and the government have made 
rapid progress in perfecting plans whereby 
every one of these lumbering vehicles will be 
drawn into service and forced to do its fullest 
duty toward the land that yielded up its ores 
and timbers. 

It is difficult to add to the freight-cars of the 
country, difficult even to maintain them in 
good repair. Therefore the solution of the 
problem, for the shipper as well as the rail- 
road, lies principally in the bettered use of 
the existing equipment. And careful in- 
vestigation has shown that the box-car is 
to-day far more susceptible to better loading 
than any of its fellows in the freight service. 

Any shipper can tell of the outrageous 
delays to which they recently have been 
subjected ; they can relate tales of repeated and 
sometimes vain appeals for cars in which to 
deliver their products. And I can match 





those stories, one by one, then throw in more, 
for good measure. But that is what I am not 
going to do. I am going to try to be con- 
structive. 

A million box-cars is a whole lot; stretched 
end-to-end they would reach 10,000 miles— 
almost around the rim of the United States. 
And if improved methods can be found for 
loading and handling all those cars—methods 
that can be placed in effect without delay—it 
is going to render the big red boxes that you 
wish to come rollling up to your shipping- 
room doors less elusive. Isn’t that so? 
Now let’s study the conditions—and then the 
methods for their relief. 

There are to-day, roughly speaking, 2,300,- 
ooo freight-cars in the service of the railroads 
of the United States. And there are not 
enough. The clamor of the shippers—grain 
shippers, meat shippers, fruit and vegetable 
shippers, war munitions shippers, shippers of 
every sort—is steady and increasing. The 
wonder is—when one comes to study the 
situation—that the railroads have been able 
to satisfy them at all. 

This is not the time nor the place to review 
the unprecedented traffic that has been 
loaded upon our-overland carriers within the 
past two years. That traffic is now known 
and understood The really interesting story 
is how the railroads have succeeded in hand- 
ling it. That story is recorded—simply and 
unerringly—in statistics. The frequent bulle- 
tins of the American Railway Association, 
both through its headquavters in New York 
and its special War Board at Washington 
tell it. 

These bulletins unfold the story in their 
figures of car-shortage—‘‘excess of unfilled 
car requisitions,’’ your precise railroader 
prefers to call it. They show that the un- 
filled requisitions for freight-cars on the 


railroads of the United States on May 1 last— 
soon after we had entered the great war and 
the roads had begun the patriotic work of 
speeding up their efficiency—amounted to 


167,653 cars. On that same day there were, 
on various sidings or at points inaccessible to 
the immediate needs of the shippers, 19,026 
idle or ‘“surplus’’ cars. Deducting this 
figure from the one which has just gone before, 
we get 148,627 as the actual car-shortage on 
May I. 

This last and well-understood phrase is the 
most concise by which to term the showing. 
The objections that the railroaders make to it 
is that it does not always fairly express the 
situation. For a shipper who is served by, 
say four railroads, and who may need, say 
twenty-five box-cars on a given day, will, if 
he is under great pressure, order twenty-five 
cars from each of the four roads—a hundred 
cars in all; yet he has use for but twenty-five. 
3ut the hundred is the figure that goes down 
on the records of the American Railway 
Association when all of these four roads have 
reported their unfilled requisitions to its 
headquarters. And the total in such instances, 
is, without a question, unfair to the railroads. 

With this proviso and explanation, let us 
accept “car-shortage’’ however. Let us 
again find that the net shortage of all our roads 
on May t was 148,627 cars. But by July 1— 
in the face of a tremendous traffic for mid- 
summer, and as a direct result of the most 
efficient railroading this country has ever 
known—it had fallen to 105,782 cars. And by 
the first day of August it was 33,776 cars. 

This is a really astonishing saving—the 
more astounding when one comes to realize 
that it was effected in the face of from fifteen 
to twenty per cent more freight traffic this 
summer than last year at the same time. And 
with less cars in which to handle it. For a 
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recent report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows that our railroads had on 
June 30, 1916, 2,298,263 freight-cars or just 
29,299 less cars then they owned on June 30, 
1915. In the same twelvemonth the number 
of locomotives had decreased from 65,099 to 
63,3862—an actual loss of 1,237 locomotives. 
The equipment figures for June 30, 1917, are 
not available as yet. But, in the judgment of 
many railroaders, a still further decrease will 
be shown. 

The hard, hard traffic of the past two vears 
has told on both cars and locomotives. And 
the oldest of them have been compelled to 
go to the scrap-heap. In the meantime they 
have not been replaced. The railroads have 
had their own financial troubles—that is a 
story initself. And when they have succeeded 
in enticing money from investors whose heads 
are rather turned by war-bride opportunities, 
they have found the prices of new equipment 
all but prohibitive. 

The Santa Fe recently contracted for a 
number..of locomotives at approximately 
$50,000 each and for a great flotilla of box-cars 
at $2,300 apiece.” These figures are about 
twice what they would be in ordinary times of 
peace. But the Santa Fe is a particularly 
prosperous and well-financed road. And it 
had to have the cars. 

Nor is the average railroad much better off 
when it tries to save manufacturer’s profits 
and build cars in its own shops. It then finds 
that it has to compete with the great, new, 
overgrown, munitions plants for both raw 
materials and labor. And its cost-sheets for 
these two factors—together covering almost 
the entire expense of building either loco- 
motives and cars—will run close to a hundred 
per cent more than two or three years ago. 

Despite these great obstacles, our railroads 
have placed orders for approximately 150,000 
new freight cars since we entered the war—by 
far the greater part of 
them box-cars. In addi- 
tion to this, the War 
Board has an approved 
plan for another 100,000 
cars—to be financed and 
built by the government. 
Together these new cars 
would form an increase of 
a little more than ten per 
cent to the additional 
freight-car facilities. 

The crux of the situa- 
tion, however, lies in the 
fact that between the 
shortages of raw ma- 
terials and of labor—to 
say nothing of the still 
more pressing military 
needs for both cars and 
locomotives on the part 
of our Allies—the rail- 
roads have not as yet 
made the necessary head- 
way on the first 150,000 
cars—which they are 
building at their own ex- 
pense and upon their own 
responsibility. The cars 
are net coming out of the 
shops with due prompti- 
tude. And the need for 
them increases each week, 
each day, each hour. 

The real solution of the 
entire problem lies in ignoring the relief 
possibilities of new cars—which in turn in- 
volve new locomotives and new trackage 
facilities for their efficient handling—but in 


making the fullest possible use of the existing . 


rolling-stock. This has been the line upon 
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which the War Board, acting through its 
Commission on Car Service, has driven hardest 
during the past four months. And the success 
of its drive is shown in the car-shortage 
reduced from 148,627 cars on May 1 to but 
33.776 cars on August 1. An-arithmetical 
extension of such a decrease would begin to 
show an actual car surplus by about the time 
this issue of the NATION'S BUSINESS comes to 
its readers. 


JNFORTUNATELY, however, wars do not 
progress along arithmetical lines but along 
geometrical lines. And by the time you read 
these pages the car-shortage will, in all 
probability, begin to mount high once more. 
Fall and winter are ever seasons of the 
heaviest traffic upon our railroads. And to 
them, is to be added this year the vast traffic 
necessities of our growing military and naval 
arms. It is estimated that the cantonments 
for the mobilization and training of our na- 
tional army alone will require more than 
100,000 cars of freight. Of these some 30,000 
had moved up to the first day of August. 
By late August or early September, how- 
ever, a new factor annually shows itself as 
consequential in the railroad traffic situation. 
The food crops begin to move—not merely 
the perishabie fruits and vegetables which 
must have special consideration and fast train 
movement—but the more solid comestibles, 
designed not alone for the immediate use of 
Americans, but for storage against the winter 
and for transportation to our armies and our 
allies overseas. These crop movements cannot 
be delayed. They must have both cars and 
expeditious movement. And so must the 
raw materials and the finished products of our 
munitions factories—not only ammunition but 
uniforms and motor-trucks and gun-carriages 
-only the Quartermaster-General knows the 
fullness of the list. And so must fuel move. 
And so must the troops. 

Here then is the prob- 
lem—the commercial in- 
terests of the United 
States must make better 
use of the limited quan- 
tity of freight-cars at 
their command. 

How? 

“Put ‘em in the upper 
berths,”’ advises a traffic 
expert, who has studied 
the question deeply. 

He is referring to the 
campaign of the pas- 
senger departments of 
our railroads to induce 
travelers to overcome 
their prejudices against 
the upper berths of sleep- 
ing-cars as awartime help, 
toward reducing the num- 
ber of Pullmans. This 
would make possible the 
consolidation or even the 
elimination of through 
passenger trains. 

The expert applies the 
same idea to the box-car 
and its unseen upper 
berths; the unused ca- 
pacity of its upper por- 
tion. In ordinary times 
this part of the car has 
gone unfilled almost in- 
variably. The capacity of a modern box-car 
handling fertilizer is 110,000 pounds. But 
the minimum load with which it will be 
shipped forward—as provided by the tariffs 
filed by the railroads with the interstate 
Commerce Commission—is but 30,000 pounds. 
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Shippers, like railroaders and ministers and 
editors and authors and all the rest of us, are 
only human. Generally, too, they are in a 
hurry. So, in ordinary times, the fertilizer 
shipper will load his product up to the re- 
quired minimum of 30,000 peunds, seal the 
car and hurry it forward. If he doesn’t do 
that his competitor will. 

These are not the ordinary times. It js 
a large part of the job of the railroads’ War 
Board to make that clear to the shipper. 
These are war-times, and if in these times it js 
the job of the railroads to go on a war basis 
so is it the job of their patrons to go upon 3 
similar standard. 

The Canadian Pacific, which has had a 
little longer time to study the task of operating 
a railroad under war conditions than its 
brethren in the United States, decided, early 
in the present year, to develop this fall a 
typical grain train of but twenty box-cars, as 
compared with a typical train of twenty-three 
cars carrying the same equivalent of load at 
the end of the flush and rather easy-going 
period which ended in 1915. The average 
load of the box-car in the 1915 train was but 
18.4 tons. The big Canadian road said that 
it would raise that figure this fall—at least 
five tons to the car. In other words, the 1917 
model train of twenty cars will carry 468 
tons as against 423 tons in its twenty-three 
car predecessor of but two years ago. Forty- 
five tons are gained and three cars are saved 
upon a single train. 

Reports recently made public show how the 
wind is blowing. Within the past twelve- 
month the Chicago & Eastern Illinois has in- 
creased its average carload from 25.5 tons to 
31.4 tons; the Lake Erie & Western from 18.7 
tons to 23.6 tons—and even such superla- 
tively well operated roads as the Santa Fe 
and the Burlington have bettered their 
loading; in the one case from 19 tons to 21.3 
tons and in the other from 23 tons to 29.4 
tons. And in this last case, the Burlington 
by its improved loading had made a saving 
equal to 46,622 cars in a single month. With 
such concerted action by our railroads no 
wonder that the “car-shortage"’ report issued 
from the headquarters of the American Rail- 
way Association showed so rapid a decrease 
throughout the summer months. 





HE Pennsylvania Railroad is not only one 

of the very greatest transportation systems 
in the United States but in the entire world. 
In the present crisis it has acted; definitely 
and promptly. It has given Washington 
freely of its trained personnel. Its president, 
Samuel Rea, is devoting his entire time at the 
capital as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association— 
the War Board, as it is now known. Its 
general superintendent of transportation, 
Charles M. Sheaffer, is the chairman and 
working head of the Car Service Commission 
of that self-same War Board. And it is the 
Pennsylvania which has evolved the “sailing 
day”’ plan, the first large and definite scheme 
of relief to the freight situation, on the part 
of any of our railroads. 

Long before the war the Pennsylvania had 
begun the work of the education through 
bulletins of both its personnel and its patrons 
to a better appreciation of its own great 
problems. Soon after the constructive work 
had begun for the filling of the ‘upper 
berths’’ of the box-cars as a war measure, it 
issued an illustrated bulletin, showing some 
possibilities along these lines. It depicted, 
for instance, a forty-foot “box"’ carrying the 
load of canned goods that had become typical 
in the days before the war. Three layers of 
boxes—some 550 cases of tomatoes, weighing 
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37,400 pounds in all—occupied this typical 
car. Yet alongside was another picture and 
this showed the same car in war service—filled 
almost to the roof with eight layers of boxes, 
carrying 1,500 cases of the tomatoes and weigh- 
ing, all told, 102,000 pounds. 

Similar illustrations show a fifty-ton car 
carrying 1,000 bags of sugar, instead of the 400 
bags that are usually carried. If you ask a 
sugar shipper why this is so he will tell you 
that 400 bags happens to be the commercial 
salling-unit of that important commodity. 
And because 400 bags is the selling-unit, cars 
go half full and the Pennsylvania will spend 
$3,000 to carry a hundred half-filled cars from 
New York to Pittsburgh. This figure takes 
no cognizance of the overhead and the costs 
of wear and tear upon the equipment and 
right-of-way. The same quantity of sugar, 
traveling in half the number of well-filled cars 
would represent for the same distance but 
half the operating cost. 

A railroad has every right, moral and legal, 
to make money-savings for itself, when those 
savings do not mean loss or inconvenience to 
its patrons. From this viewpoint alone the 
Pennsylvania is justified in the issuance of its 
educational bulletins. And from the larger 
viewpoint of the release of the box-cars for 
the relief of the situation, the bulletins, 
themselves, represent a distinct Nationa! 
service. 


HE ‘‘sailing-day”’ has, as I have already 

intimated, formed the first definite operat- 
ing plan toward saving any large number of 
box-cars and releasing them for service else- 
where. It was made public in the rough by 
the Pennsyivania in a preliminary statement 
issued early in July. But even its adaption 
for a trial in a single large city—Philadelphia 
has proved a giant task. Not only the average 
and typical but the unusual business of its 
eighteen freight stations in that city have had 
to be studied and analyzed; but the car- 
saving schedule builded upon these results has, 
in turn, been the result of extended study. 
The road was ready early in September to give 
the idea its first real test. 

Briefly stated, the “sailing-day"’ plan is like 
the steamship schedule idea, from which it 
takes its colloquial name. Under normal 
traffic conditions the Pennsylvania might have 
started a merchandise freight-car for less- 
than-carload lots out of the three great manu- 
facturing sections of Philadelphia each busi- 
ness evening for—let us say Dayton, Ohio, asa 
fair instance. In larger cities—like Chicago 
or St. Louis there might have been more— 
perhaps one set at the beginning of the day 
at each of the eighteen receiving stations in 
Philadelphia. The Dayton case is more 
typical of the new plan. 

In other days the Dayton freight from the 
various city receiving stations would be con- 
solidated as far as possible at the by-transfer 
station just west of Philadelphia—where the 
through merchandise or preference trains for 
the West are made up and sent out each even- 
ing. If there was enough freight from all the 
stations to make the minimum loading on any 
given day a car would be sent through to 
Dayton. Perhaps, on the other hand, there 
would be enough to fill one car and not quite 
enough to make a second car. In either of 
these cases there were two things that could 
be done—either the freight could be held over 
at the Philadelphia transfer or else it could 
move forward in some general merchandise 
carand be transferred—and possibly delayed— 
farther out upon the line. 

his system—common practically to all the 
railroads of the country—if not actually bad, 
is at least very unsatisfactory. It possesses 
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elements of uncertainty and delay—to say 
nothing of the possibilities of breakage 
through repeated transfers. Through the 
“sailing-day"’ plan those elements and pos- 
sibilities are removed, almost entirely. 

Under that scheme a merchandise car may 
leave South Philadelphia 
for Dayton only twice or 
three times a week, instead 
of daily as formerly, but in 
every case it will go 
through—no matter how 
great or how small its load. 

It is freight service re- 
duced to the clock-like cer- 
tainty of passenger service. 
The Congressional Limited 
or the St. Louis will not 
leave Broad Street Station 
more regularly than the 
Dayton LCL car leaves the 
big freight terminals at 
Broad and Washington or 
at Thirtieth and Market. 
Its departing time will be 
fixed, not only on specific 
days but at definite hours 
on these specific days. 

Philadelphia—even more 
than most of our other 
metropolitan cities in 
America—is a sprawling 
community covering many 
square miles. Its manu- 
facturing and distributing 
establishments are fairly 
evenly distributed over all 
this great territory. The 
Pennsylvania, in making 
the inaugural schedules for 
the “sailing-days”’ has had 
to bear in mind the abso- 
lute necessity of making them fair to all its 
patrons. A hat manufacturer down in the 
old Southwark section along the Delaware 
river below the city, must be kept on a praity 
for his freight transportation with his com- 
petitor in Frankford or in Germantown or in 
West Philadelphia. In thése days when 
discrimination has become a deadly railroad 
sin and a crime punishable at law, anything 
else would not be legal. 

To meet this last necessity the Pennsyl- 
vania has taken its great headquarters city 
and has cut it into six zones—nearly equal 
in size and in importance. Each holds three 
of its freight receiving stations. Now the 
loading and despatching of the Dayton 
merchandise cars become an even more 
systematic affair. From Zone 1—which in- 
cludes the receiving stations at Broad and 
Washington, at Federal and at Thirtieth and 
Market streets—let us say that a Dayton 
car will be despatched on Mondays and 
Thursdays; from Zone 2—which includes the 
stations at Dock street, at Walnut street and 
at Vine street—it will depart on Tuesdays 
and Fridays; and from Zone 3—which in- 
cludes three other receiving stations—it will 
leave on Wednesdays and on Saturdays. 


SIMILAR system for the other three 
zones in Philadelphia and one begins to 

see an even despatching of the Dayton cars— 
particularly when one comes to consider that 
the zones have been planned after a careful 
study of the street mileages and conditions 
between the various receiving stations but 
also between them and the principal manu- 
factories and distributing houses of the city. 
Perhaps the cars are destined for a smaller 
city than Dayton. Instead of a service that 
contemplates the despatching of two mer- 
chandise cars a night each coming from a 
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rotation of three zones, there may be but one 
car—which will leave some entirely different 
zone each business day of the week. Only 
that zone and the day are to be caretfuily 
scheduled—and the schedules furnished the 
shipping room of every commercial concern 
in Philadelphia. The 
concern, familiarizing it- 
self with the “sailing 
days” toall the points to 
which it is in the habit of 
shipping, will, by a slight 
measure of accommoda- 
tionand planning,actual- 
ly enjoy an expedited 
freight service to every 
point which it reaches 
over the lines of the 
Pennsylvania—a service 
actually superior to any 
that it has had before. 

“This is a purely co- 
operative measure 
—nothing more or less,” 
says H. C. Bixler, super- 
intendent of stations and 
transfers of the road, 
who is inaugurating it at 
Philadelphia. ‘‘We are 
a transportation com- 
pany and as such it is 
our job to encourage and 
build up traffic, not to 
repel it. So the plan be- 
comes cooperative—its 
success largely depend- 
ent on the helpful spirit 
of the shippers—big and 
little. We have little 
doubt that such a spirit 
will be shown. Putting 
the thing solely upon a 
basis of business efficiency the shipper will 
find his own interests best served in the long 
run by holding over freight for a day, or even 
two days—and then having it go through on 
fast schedules—and without delay.” 





LL of which sounds logical and fair. 
- Even if it did sound the least bit illogical 
and the least trifle unfair, how about a plan 
which saves a hundred box-cars a day in the 
operation of a single railroad out of a single 
American city? Such a plan in a business 
week would release 600 box-cars to the hungry 
new war industries that have sprung up in and 
around Philadelphia. 

In a year this would represent over 30,000 
cars—a carrying capacity hardly to be ignored. 
And if this can be done in Philadelphia—an 
actual saving of twenty-five per cent of mer- 
chandise cars at a single effort—what can be 
done when all the roads put this very plan into 
effect? The Pennsylvania’s plan is_ in- 
spiriting, as well as practical. And if it meets 
the success which is anticipated for it at 
Philadelphia it will be extended rapidly to the 
other cities of its wide-spread system. 

The plan already has its refinements. 
As a part of it, it is proposed to better the 
loading of the “ferry”’ cars, which handle LCL 
merchandise freight between manufacturing 
and other industrial plants and the nearest 
receiving station or transfer-house. It is 
being tactfully hinted to shippers that these 
cars be so loaded as to save both time and 
labor at the transfer point. As the simplest 
solution of the problem it is suggested that 
the west-bound freight be placed at one end 
of the car and the east-bound at the other. 
A still better loading would have the freight 
loaded in station order—particularly in the 
case of those stations upon the nearby lines of 
the Pennsylvania itself. (Continued on page 45) 
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What He Is 


O-DAY every town knows that its 
commercial organization can be made 
an institution of incalculable worth to 
the community. And to the nation. 
These associations supply the leadership nec- 
essary to the success of any civic movement. 
Their achievements, in fact, frequently meas- 
ure the achievements of the community; and 
the skill of the secretary, oftener than not, is 
the limit of the capacity of his organization. 

Thus the education of these secretaries is a 
work of national significance. 

We used to act as if each man’s job was of 
real importance to himself only. If one 
wished to increase his skill as a banker or a 
farmer or a shipbuilder, so much the better— 
for him. We would help. Philanthrophy we 
called that. But if he didn’t wish to be up- 
lifted, we shrugged ourshoulders and passed by. 

Our point of view, however, has shifted. 
Now we consider other men’s jobs in the light 
of what they mean to us and to the public 
generally. We want the banker to be 100 
per cent wise and efficient, else he may bring 
financial calamity upon the people. We want 
the farmer to kriow the last word in agricul- 
ture, because otherwise the world may go 
hungry. We want the shipbuilder to be an 
expert at his trade, knowing the country’s 
safety may depend upon his efforts. We set 
up schools to teach him to become a better 
mechanic. National insurance we call that. 

The work of the individual, for all this, has 
not acquired new importance. It is merely 
that the public sees clearly an aspect of it 
which it was formerly prone to lose sight of. 
As a result, many men make more serious 
preparation for their work than ever before. 

Public opinion has declared emphatically 
for vocational education. From that to 
proper training for commercial organization 
secretaries the transition will be easy and 
logical, once the country comes to a true ap- 
preciation of the significance of their labors. 


HE education of secretaries has progressed 

so far that their calling is now seriously 
referred to as a profession. It has given us 
a new type of secretary. He is engaged 
primarily with questions touching the com- 
merce and industry of his town. Incidentally 
he is making it a better town in which to live. 
In this he does not differ materially from his 
predecessor ; but unless his predecessor was one 
of the few men who were ahead of their times, 
their methods are as far apart as the poles. 

The new secretary knows the needs of his 
community. He adapts scientific means to 
the improvement of the town and its com- 
merce. He is as precise and sure as his pre- 
decessor was haphazard and uncertain. To 
him mere motion is not attainment. He is too 
wise to depend solely on his own imagination 
and experience and too efficient not to avail 
himself of the experience of others. 

This type of secretary knows the value of 
printer's ink, but he is not a mere publicity 
monger. Everyone with a message for the 
public good has his ear, yet he is slow to back 
new projects before they have proved their 
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Trained to His Task, Pre- 
cise and Sure in His Methods, 
Rejecting the Tactics of the 


_ Mere Boomer, He Has Given 
Better Standing and Added Power to His Commercial Organization 


By GEORGE FARLEY 


worth. His vision is not circumscribed by the 
interests of his own town; he recognizes that 
the interests of the country are greater. 

He has given, business a better standing in 
the community and in the ante-rooms of 
Congress and state legislatures. Members of 
law-making bodies were inclined to take re- 
commendations of commercial organizations 
none too seriously, guessing that too often 
they were merely the opinion of an unin- 
formed and annoyingly active secretary. 
To-day, the secretary who has kept step with 
the new ideas conducts a referendum vote in 
his organization, he encourages its members 
to study public questions, and when he sets 
forth their views, they command respect. 


towns ideal organization (and that means the 
organization with the ideal secretary) does 
not shoot at random. When its support is 
sought for a new project, it determines, through 
a competent committee, whether or not there 
is a real need which is not being met by any 
other agency, and whether the new project 
will meet it adequately and economically. 

When a factory knocks at the door of such 
a town, the chamber of commerce will make an 
industrial survey to ascertain whether or not 
the town needs or can support an industry of 
the kind, whether raw material is available, 
whether there is a market for the output, 
whether the town has unemployed persons who 
will find work in the proposed plant, whether 
houses will have to be built for the new fami- 
lies which the enterprise will add to the town— 
whether, in fact, the factorv will be a fit or a 
misfit. The misfits are not encouraged. 

On the other hand, the town may need new 
industries, and none may offer. The chamber, 
through its secretary, goes gunning, but it does 
so with discrimination. It establishes, through 
a careful survey, just what is wanted, and it 
shoots straight for the mark. 

What would it mean to the country if 
such a policy were in general operation? 
It would mean that the industries of the nation 
would be located where they would be enabled 
to operate with the greatest efficiency and 
economy. It would mean that every ad- 
vantage of natural resources—raw materials 
and fuel had been seized upon, that markets 
had been studied, transportation considered, 
labor supply taken into account. Our indus- 
tries would be, so far as location is concerned, 
in the best position possible to meet the needs 
of the people, in peace and in war. 


HE new secretary and his organization are 

engaged, incidentally, as already men- 
tioned, in making better towns, socially and 
educationally. The connection between that 
fact and the upbuilding of the agricultural 
districts, and the significance of this chamber 
of commerce activity in the solution of a great 
national problem, is apparent. 

The government has called upon farmers to 
double, if possible, their usual output, and it 
is safe to say that the greatest returns will 
come from the farms that are neighbors to the 
“good” towns throughout the country. Ifa 


census could be taken, it would probably be 
found that the most progressive farmers and 
the best kept farms surround towns of that 
class. Many abandoned and neglected farms 
that ought to-day to be helping to feed us and 
our allies have come to their present low con- 
dition because the nearby towns did not make 
life attractive on them. The commercial 
organization secretary whose education has 
progressed along the new lines knows all of 
this, and has an eye for the agricultural sections, 
The above are some of the characteristics 
of the new type of secretary, and some of the 
reasons why the country at large ought to be 
interested in the efforts of these men to reduce 
their work to the exactness of a science. 


DECISIVE factor in this educational 

movement, the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, will hold 
its annual meeting in Chicago, September 24 
and 26. Its program will be: 

““Membership Development and Maintenance” 
—J. R. Babcock, Dallas, Texas. I.eader of dis- 
cussion, Clarence A. Cotton, Providence, R. I. 

Group meetings on “ Membership Campaigns” 
—Chairman, T. J. Appleyard, Jr., Piqua, Ohio. 

“The Proper Place of Industrial Development 
in the Work of a Commercial Organization” — 
Ralph H. Faxon, Des Moines, Iowa. Leader of 
discussion, George H. Mosser, Newark, Ohio. 

Group meeting on “Factors in Securing 
Factories’’—Chairman, Dennis F. Howe, Utica, 
N.Y. 

“The Small Town Commercial Organization; 
What Can It Do?’’—Joseph F. Leopold, Athens, 
Ohio. Leaders of discussion, Charles E. Coyne, 
Holyoke, Mass., Raymond B. Gibbs, Lockport, 
N. Y.; G. W. Lemon, Johnstown, Pa. 

“Organization Service for the Retailer’’— Lee 
H. Bierce, Grand Rapids, Mich. Leaders of 
discussion, William A. Searle, Rome, N. Y.; 
Louis E. Deuble, Canton, Ohio. 

Group meeting on ‘How to Serve the Retail 
Merchant.”’ 

“Transportation Problems; How Shall They 
be Dealt With?’’—D. P. Chindblom, Rochester, 
N. Y. Leaders of discussion, N. B. Kelly, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Holmes, Sioux City, 
Iowa; J. David Larson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Group meetings on “Relation with the Rail- 
roads’’—Chairman, Walter S. Whitten, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

“Trade Extension Trips; Methods and Re- 
sults’’—Leroy M. Gibbs, Oklahoma _ City, 
Okla. Leaders of discussion, Robert H. Manley, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Irving C. Norwood, Daven- 
port, lowa. 

“The Secretary’s Relations with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’’—Hon. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

“Self-Education of the Secretary’’—Arthur 
J. Dodge, Denver, Colo. Leaders of dicsussion, 
Paul T. Cherington, Boston, Mass.; John Wood, 
Roanoke, Va.; Walter G. Cooper, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Stimulating the Organization Machinery” 
—John M. Tuther, Memphis, Tenn. 

Group meetings not allied to program sub- 
jects: “Securing and Entertaining Conventions,” 
Chairman, J. Lee Barrett, Detroit, Mich. ‘How 
Far Does the Modern Commercial Organization 
Represent the People of the Community?” 
Chairman, Vincent S. Stevens, Akron, Ohio. 
“Budgets and Organization Expenditures,” 
“ Agri- 


Chairman, F. G. Saxton, Toledo, Ohio. 
culture und Commercial Cooperation.”’ 
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; We “Dis In’—Our Trenching 
" | — Tool, the Plow! 
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T seems an inalienable characteristic of human 
nature to be impressed by size and magnitude 
rather than all other qualities, forgetful mean- 

while of the part that Little Drops of Water, Little 
Grains of Sand play in the structure of the Universe. 
So in considering the immensity of the present 
corn crop we lose sight of the many factors, some 
seemingly insignificant, which have brought about 
this wonderful result. The yield may reach the 
tremendous figures of 3,300,000,000 bushels provided 


the fields, keeping them free from weeds in times of 
too much rain, and unceasingly practicing dry- 
farming methods when rains were not, and thus 
conserving in the soil the moisture needed to carry 
the growing corn till precipitation came. 

We have heard in the past much babble about the 
superiority of the European farmer, because of 
greater production per acre. It is a result arrived at 
by expensive fertilization and an inten- 
sive cultivation generally out of question 
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more to mature fully. Fortunately the experience 
of the past is that damage to corn by early frost is 
usually local, and rarely makes much difference in the 
total yield. 

Throughout the Central West the early planted 
corn is from ten to fourteen feet and there are from 
two to three ears, well filled on a large proportion of 
the stalks. It is this unchronicled fact which means 
an abundant yield per acre, which is the most im- 
portant factor in great harvests. This in turn is due 
to the intelligence and untiring industry of the 
American farmer, who has responded to a world-wide 
Macedonian cry for help by producing the greatest 
food crops ever grown in this country. Sufficient 
rainfall was only one phase of this accomplishment, 
for all during the growing season the farmer was in 


is a bigger and broader one, and calls for the em- 
ployment of labor saving machinery on a great scale. 
It is an exact analogy to that of manufacturing, for 
no one questions the infinite superiority of the skilled 
American mechanic over the mechanic of any othe 
nation. So the American farmer has demonstrated 
that the unit of production in agriculture, as in 
manufacturing, is production per man (and not per 
acre), and in this he excels all other agriculturists. 

Intensive farming has its merits, but likewise its 
limitations, especially when applied to the great 
staple products. Fortunately Wisdom is justified 
of her Children, and at a time when agriculture is 
coming into her own, it is well that we have some 
knowledge of the real problems of the American 
farmer and how steadily he is surmounting them. 
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ge changes as have-come in the Condition 
Map from last month are all progressive, 
and mostly from “Fair’’ to “Good”’ as will 
be noted. - 

Threshing returns from both winter and 
spring wheat only increase former estimates 
and make possible a total yield of 725,000,000 
bushels of unusually high quality. Farmers 
are holding their wheat quite generally, 
despite the prevailing high prices. This means 
a stimulus to business when they come into 
the market later on. 

In the semi-arid regions of the West dry- 
farming, because of scanty rainfall, has one 
of those “off years’, which are an unescap- 
able part of the game in this industry. Re- 
cent precipitation in many such sections has 
helped much. Irrigation, on the contrary, had 
abundant water and consequent great yields. 

It has been too dry for cotton in central 
and southern Texas, with resulting deteriora- 
tion. Like many other plants, cotton has a 
fashion in dry weather of sending down long 
deep roots in search of moisture. So it held on 
grimly in much of Texas when corn shriveled 
and died. In portions of the Central South it 
is too wet for cotton, and reports of Boll 
Weevil damage are consequently increasing. 
As a whole, however, the condition is dis- 
tinctly better, and it looks now like a crop of 
12,500,000 bales. 

Fall plowing is very general and is being 
done under most favorable soil conditions. 
The outlook is for a great acreage of winter 
wheat next year. 

Despite the enormous demand both at 
home and abroad for meat, the number of 
cattle and hogs in this country is increasing, 
although sheep continue to fall off in numbers. 
The increase in cattle is especially notable in 
the South, where packing plants are being 
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built to take care of the surplus product. 
Pastures and gardens have been greatly bene- 
fited by recent rains, though it is still much too 
dry in the grazing ranges of west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico. Most of Montana, 
northern Idaho and western Washington 
still need rain badly. The recent general 
rains in the Great Plains States have done 
much to solve the all-important question—to 
the farmer—of feed for livestock by reviving 
pastures and making possible the planting of 
many kinds of forage crops. Cheap and 
plentiful feed for livestock is the first step in 
the solution of the problem of the high price 
of meat. Also there are silos—some 400,000, 
with a capacity of 31,000,000 tons of feed for 
live stock. Likewise their number is in- 
creasing rapidly. They are thickest in the 
dairy sections of New York and Wisconsin, 
and next throughout the Central West. 
They are anchors cast to windward, to pre- 
serve the forage as green food during the 
winter, and when drought and heat threaten 
the destruction of feed crops. 

The abounding harvests, both present and 
prospective, have proved a great stimulus to 
business. But there is a sequel to our ad- 
miration. The volume of business is running 
full and strong, but it is a troubled stream in 
places. Strikes and riots by the Industrial 
Workers of the World have seriously inter- 
fered with copper mining in many sections, and 
with the lumber industry in the Northwest. 
While it is a matter of economic history that 
strikes, unless unduly prolonged, exercise 
only passing effects on business activity, yet in 
this instance there is serious import in so 
widespread and apparently determined an 
attack upon industry. For Syndicalism asa 
creed cannot grow in this country without 
causing constant trouble and unrest. The 
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busy, and somewhat unusual calm in that 
troublous industry, coal mining, has been 
broken in some localities by strikes and 
threats of strikes. Moreover it is squarely up 
against the matter of having its selling price 
fixed by the Government, even down to 
the figures which the consumer shall pay, 
The all important question, to which the whole 
world of business awaits answer, is the extent 
to which this price-fixing will go, and the range 
of commodities it will cover. 

This abnormal situation, like many another 
that confronts us, is the direct result of war, 
Setting aside that philosophy of savagery, 
which holds that war is a necessary con- 
comitant of human existence and human 
progress, it is perfectly obvious that war like 
everything else has the defects of its qualities, 
If it develops and stimulates patriotism, self- 
sacrifice, devotion and service to the country, 
and creates a spirit of vigorous nationalism, 
at the same time it carries in its train much 
that is unsettling, much that is abnormal, and 
much that is demoralizing. Whenever a law 
of nature is interfered with, from whatever 
cause and from whatever motive, there is no 
escaping the reaction thus created. If the 
law of supply and demand fails to work be- 
cause of human greed in some quarters, or 
because the abnormality of war has thrown 
economic machinery out of gear, then the 
exigencies of the times may demand unusual 
action for the general welfare of the nation. 
But it is none the less true, until we get back 
to the natural operations of this law, that busi- 
ness will have to adjust itself to new and un- 
tried methods. That it will do so promptly 
and without serious disturbance seems likely 
from our experience of three years past, pro- 
vided there be no appreciable falling off in 
business activity. (Continued on page 45) 


Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
He Brings to the Government 
Brains and Hands That Have 


Served Well Since the Days When They Fired a Burlington Switch Engine 


By JAMES M. BINKLEY 


OHNNIE MEAGAN and his_ brother 
mechanics displayed the keenest in- 
difference toward the late and un- 
lamented Shipping Board ‘“con- 
troversy."" They were employed in a 

shipyard on the Delaware and they were too 
busy turning out bottoms to beat the “square- 
heads” to take any notice of words—although 
those words might be as hot as the glowing 
bolts that were tossed to them. 

Johnnie's business was to go down the seams 
in the deck and tie the plates together by 
hammering the head of a red hot rivet with a 
pneumatic hammer. The music of his labors 
made you think of a large and angry wood- 
pecker trying to drill a hole in a gas 
tank. 

The men did straighten up and wipe the 
sweat out of their eyes when they heard that 
Edward N. Hurley had been appointed by the 
President to be chairman of the Shipping 
Board. 

“Tis the same man,”’ observed a ponderous 
foreman, “that started this here pneumatic 
machine tool business. He ought to know 
something about what we are working at.” 

While his English might have been open 
to question, the truth of his observation was 


without a flaw. It was this same Hurley that 
created the pneumatic machine tool industry 
in the United States and Europe, and there is 
something like poetic justice in the fact that 
the machines he developed play so vital a part 
in the construction of the steel ships that the 
world is crying for. 

Edward Nash Hurley had been selling 
metallic packing for a manufacturing com- 
pany in Philadelphia. He traveled out of 
Chicago, east and west. 

Proof of his talent and energy, and the 
appeal of his personality, can be told by figures 
—his salary had been increased from $100 to 
$300 a month. 

The packing was used for valves and pistons. 
Young Mr. Hurley, and he is youthful now, 
although he is fifty-three years old, often 
walked in among the machinery, locomotives 
especially, and did the packing himself. He 
would lie on his back or his stomach, in the 
dust and grease, and demonstrate to super- 
intendents and master mechanics the good 
qualities of his product. 

That was Edward Nash Hurley, and is yet— 
omitting the posture and the dust and grease. 
Talking with engineers and other mechanical 
characters, Hurley, the salesman, discovered 


an invention now and then and negotiated it 
into the laboratory of his employers. 

But on one occasion, great for himself, in- 
asmuch as it turned his life from selling goods 
to manufacturing them, he attempted to 
share the profits with his house. The device, 
a pneumatic cock, operated by compressed 
air, cleaned locomotive boilers of lime and 
sediment. 

“T can sell the invention for $1,000,’’ he 
told his employers, having gone to Phila- 
delphia for the purpose, ‘but I'll let you have 
it if you will give me a small royalty.” 

“But you found the invention while working 
for us,’’ his employers said, “and in the time 
that belonged to the company. The inven- 
tion, therefore, if purchased, is our property. 
We will pay the inventor a reasonable price, 
but we can’t see that you have any rights in 
the matter.”’ 

“Very well,’’ young Hurley answered. “I 
have worked for you conscientiously and 
successfully and have looked forward to the 
time when I might be given something besides 
a salary. I am disappointed over your 
attitude and simply want to say that you will 
have tofind another salesman for my territory.” 

Out of a job, Hurley returned to Chicago. 
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On the street he met a man who had formerly 
been his fireman. “My brother,’”’ the man 
said, “has invented a pneumatic boring 
machine. ”’ 

The next morning Hurley saw the machine 
and its inventor. A bargain was made. 
Experimental work was begun in an old barn, 
on the edge of Chicago. That was the birth 
of the pneumatic tool business. At the end.of 
five years, Mr. Hurley disposed of his interest 
in the manufactory that he established for 
$1,257,000. Previously, he had sold his 
patents in Great Britain, borrowing the money 
with which to make the journey. 

The tat-tat-tat-tat-tat- heard on the steel 
frames of buildings in course of erection is 
made by pneumatic riveting hammers. The 
red hot rivets must be driven in and clinched 
before they get cold. Thus they fill the holes 
and there can not be any shearing, no working 
back and forth, when two steel plates, as in 
shipbuilding, are fastened together in that 
fashion. 

Hurley mortgaged his home to obtain capital 
with which to establish his first crude little 
factory. When the first payment, $30,000, 
was given for his patents in England, he 
cabled the money home to 
his wife, being unwilling to 


st such a gigantic sum If peace comes 
oe SS Wilson this 


man will have great in- 
fluence in re-adjusting 
our economic policies. 


° : President 
upon the heaving and capri- “ 


cious bosom of the Atlantic, 
either by mail or in his own 
pocket. 

Hurley reappears in the events of the day 
because he has returned to Washington 
and is helping his countrymen to de- 
feat the Prussians. At the be- 
ginning of the war in Europe, 
of Germany’s effort to become 
ruler of all creation, Mr. 
Hurley was chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commis 
sion, in which capacity, 
incidentally, he trav- 
elled all over the 
United States 
lecturing to 
business men 
about cost ac- 
counting and 
other matters 
of great im- 
portance. 

A. director 
on the boards 
of banks, rail- 
roads and 
manufactories, 
and a farmer 
at . Wheaton, 
not far distant 
from Chicago, 
he felt that his 
personal affairs 
required _at- 
tention. 
Therefore, he 
resigned his 
office. 

“The place 
for the cap- 
tain of a ship, at this juncture,” he 
told President Wilson, “is on the bridge, 
and not in the smoking-room among _ the 
passengers. ”’ 

But when the United States was drawn into 
the contest with the Huns, Mr. Hurley was 
conscripted by the President and smilingly 
ordered to the war council of the Red Cross. 
Next, he was made chairman of the nation’s 
shipping board. He is one of Mr. Wilson’s 
chief counsellors, and is in daily conference 
with members of the Cabinet and with the 
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other masters of business who are working day 
and night in civilization’s battle with the 
barbarians. 

A slender, rather elegant man, brown of hair 
and eyes, his grayish mustache clipped close 
to his face, Mr. Hurley is sincere and friendly. 
Likewise magnetic. And brimful of sen- 










































under 


timent. He left fschool when he was fif- 
teen, but his ‘‘Awakening of Business,” < 
book of 240 pages, published this year, 
written with fine craftsmanship, can be found 
in the libraries of all the leading colleges 
and universities. 

For several years he has been preaching 
from one text. Preaching is the proper word 
with which to describe his mission, as he goes 
back and forth, all over the continent. 

“Tf,”’ he declares, ‘the individual manu- 
facturer’s producing and selling methods are 
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not efficient, neither cooperation with other 
business men or with the government will save 
him.’’ Combinations, then, are of no value. 
Legislation is ineffectual. 

‘Intelligent cost accounting," Mr. Hurley 
continues, planting a fingerboard at the forks 
in the road, leading to success or failure, ‘‘lies 
at the basis of efficient management.” 

‘‘Men,”’ he says, “‘go into business to make 
money.”’ ‘‘ Profit,” he explains, “is the difference 
between cost and selling price. Goods cannot 
be priced properly unless cost is known. The 
lack of an adequate cost accounting system in 
a factory is like the lack of acompassona ship.” 

Then he makes this revelation: ‘‘ The 
inadequacy of cost accounting systems 
in American factories is astonishing.” 

In peace, and peace will come again, 

Mr. Hurley’s task is to scientize the 

processes of business. And when the 

Huns are subdued no man, if Mr. 

Wilson is still President of the United 

States, will have more influence than 

Mr. Hurley in shaping the economic 

policy of this government—the econo- 
mic policy that the government will re- 
commend to manufacturers, merchants, 
transportationists and bankers. 


HE Hurley story has all the elements 
of a drama. It is the story of a boy 
who saw visions suspended between 
heaven and eart!i and of a boy 
(now a man, unchanged 
in some respects), 
whose eyes 
filled with 
tears when his 
heart was 
touched. 
=i on 4 
worry,’ the 
father said to 
the mother; 
‘he will soon 
returnto 
Galesburg.”’ 
“He.” over- 
heard the re- 
mafk. And so 
when Edward 
Nash Hurley 
departed .next 
day for ..Chi- 
cago, hts 
fLa-tch'er5s 
prophecy gave 
him courage 
and he. never 
returned to 
Galesburg .to 
live. With 
this brief look 
into his char- 
acter, the 
reader may 
begin the nar- 
rative of Ed- 
ward Nash 
Hurley, the 
nation’s ship- 
builder, con- 
scious at the start of his spirit and pride. 

The elder Hurley worked in the shops of the 
Burlington railroad. He was a South of 
Ireland man. The mother, belonging to the 
same race and religion, was orderly, refined 
and ambitious. She sent her son. to the 
private school of John Hennessy, a North of 
Ireland Presbyterian. 

The teaching was better there, she said, and 
that was sufficient, even though Hennessy, 
religiously, was a heretic, following false lights 
and rejecting all that was true and solid. 
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Hennessy was a stern man. His hands had 
been burned and his fingers, immovable, 
twisted inward. 

With his knuckles, stiff as wooden pegs, 
John Hennessy maintained discipline and his 
scholastic standards by jabbing them on the 
heads of his disobedient or delinquent boy 
pupils. ‘These knuckles, although, of course, 
I didn’t realize it at the time,”” Mr. Hurley 
said to the writer of this article, ‘taught me 
thoroughness and respect for authority. I 
honor John Hennessy and the training I 
literally received at his hands.”’ 

The boy Hurley, small for his age, among 
stalwart brothers, wherein, perhaps, the 
sympathy of the mother began, left the 
Galesburg high school at the end of his second 
year. During the summers, he had worked on 
his uncle’s farm for $8 a month. 

Jeremiah Hurley put his son at the ma- 
chinist’s trade in the Burlington shops. But 
the lad saw things afar off. ‘‘I reprove no boy 
for building castles in the air,’’ Mr. Hurley 
observed to the writer. “Such castles are 
unreal? Yes, most of them are but dreaming. 
But occasionally one of the castles comes out 
of the sky and gets a sound standing on earth. 
Anyway, several of mine did.” 

Time passed in the shops. An elder Hurley 
brother had gone to Louisville. His letters 
were like stories of adventure to the appren- 
tice at Galesburg. Half through his trade, 
Edward Hurley himself decided to leave home 
and try his hand at something else. 

The foreman of the shop stated, in writ- 
ing, gladly, “to whom it may concern,”’ 
that the bearer was industrious and reli- 
abie. Testimony, all the conditions con- 
sidered, could have gone further. 
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A shipbuilder working to beat the “dutch” with a pneumatic riveter. 
life by Hurley. After securing the patent on it, he started a ‘factory in a barn. 
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In Edward Hurley’s world then strength, 
physical, was the measure of a boy’s pros- 
pects in life. ‘‘Can he do a lot of work?” 
was the one great inquiry. And so the 
foreman did not add that “the bearer” 
was strong as a man, almost. 

The day before he left home for good, 
Edward Hurley received his month’s pay from 
the Burlington—$35. He gave $30 to his 
mother. It was in the evening that the father 
said: ‘Don’t worry; he will soon return to 
Galesburg.”’ 

A freight conductor whom the boy knew let 
him ride part of the way in his caboose. When 
Edward Hurley rode into Chicago on a pas- 
senger train, his cash assets totaled $3. 
The next day, showing the letter he carried, 
he obtained employment in a car works. His 
duty, so long as he was there, was to screw 
large nuts onto long bolts. 

Again showing his letter, he asked for a 
fireman’s place on the Burlington railroad. 
“Industrious and reli- 
able,” as read the 




















abroad, and had sold out for $1,257,000. 
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recommendation, offset such a doubt as may 

have existed about his ability to shovel coal 

into a locomotive. He was ordered to report 
at night for duty on a switching engine. 

Ahead of time by an hour, Edward Hurley 
swept the deck of the engine and, being handy 
with waste, wiped off the machinery in the cab 
and polished the brasses. When “Dutch” 
Koegel, the engineer, saw what had been done 
he looked pleased and surprised and then 
asked: ‘‘Who are you?” 

“Hurley is my name,” 
answered. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Galesburg.”’ 

“Do you know Dick Cole?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he is a friend of mine. 

And so, the engine puffing and _ pulling 
through the night, Edward Hurley, by means 
of a broom, a handful of waste and Dick Cole, 
was established in the good graces of ‘‘ Dutch” 
Koegel. 

If Edward Hurley fell asleep, the engine 
waiting on a side-track, “Dutch’’ Koegel 
would pinch his leg, with a peculiar, agonizing 
twist of the thumb and finger, as a signal that 
the limited had passed and the switching 
business was to be resumed again. 

“T owe much to ‘Dutch’ Koegel,” 
Mr. Hurley confessed to the writer. 
“The lessons he gave me were 
like money put out at interest 
for my future benefit.”’ 

John Hennesy’s hard knuckles 
and “‘ Dutch” Koegel’s twist- 
ing thumb and index finger 
were emphasized by Mr. 
Hurley (Concluded on p. 50) 


the new fireman 





The deafening note of this useful machine was written into the score of our industrial 


At the erd of five years he had established a great industry in this country and 
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ne Throttle for a Thousand Trains 


Five Picked Men Are Sanding the Track for 
the U.S. Limited on the Great American Rail- 
way. They Say “Do This,” and It Is Done 





N unnoticed army of 3,500,000 Ameri- 
cans, without bugles or banners, has 
been fighting the Prussian barbarians 
every day since April. 

The figures are Howard Elliott's, one of the 
five generals in chief command of the host, 
which is composed of men, in the main, al- 
though many women are gallantly battling in 
the ranks. 

Broadly, this huge army is divided into rail- 
way employees, of whom there are two million, 
and of railway owners, who number a million 
and a half. These men and these women, 
with their families, Mr. Elliott says, ‘ repre- 
sent nearly one-sixth of the population of the 
United States.” 

What they have done during the last four 
months to subdue the Huns is a story that so 
far has not been told. Few knowit. And the 
few who do know it are amazed at the results 
that have been achieved. 

There is only one railroad now in the United 
States. From coast to coast, east and west, 
and from frontier to frontier, north and south, 
a single railroad, as respects its management, 
with 262,000 miles of tracks, is hauling troops 
and freights under the inspiration of a high 
resolve—the rescue of civilization from the 
menace of barbarism. 

This railroad, the pooling of several hundred 
properties, is being operated for the govern- 
ment. Not by the government, but for the 
government. Red tape does not exist. 
Authorities do not conflict. Egotism does not 
strive for publicity. Demagogues make no 
attempt to beguile or befuddle the electorate. 

It is straight business—the running of the 
national railroad—and, perhaps, the finest 
example of straight business in some ways ever 
enjoyed by the American people. No law 
brought the railways together. They came 
together voluntarily, under the impulse of 
patriotism, when danger threatened the 
country. 

“Here are our tracks, engines and cars,” 
said the railroads to the nation, “and our men. 
Take them and use them until the war is 
over.” 

“The men’ 


’ 


included all men—presidents, 





superintendents, engineers, conductors, sta- 
tion agents, telegraphers, brakemen, firemen 
and track hands. 

But it was understood that “the men”’ 
would operate the railroads for the nation, 
as they had for the owners, according to 
their own rules, by their own methods and 
under their old managers. The condition 
having been accepted, the railroads created 
a directory of five governors. 

The name of this autocratic body is the 
Railroads’ War Board. — It says to the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, ‘‘Send 4,000 empty cars to 
Georgia,”” and to the New York Central 
Lines, “‘Send 3,000 empty cars to Tennessee 
and Alabama.”’ And the next day the cars 
begin to move southward, from sidings up and 
down the tracks and from choked terminals. 


URING the last four months, business men 

in Washington are saying, the efficiency of 
American railroads has been increased 25 per 
cent. Thousands of troops are being trans- 
ported to cantonments and the seaboard, and 
millions of tons of war material are being 
hauled to points of mobilization, but, even so, 
the regular freight business of the country, 
larger now than ever before, is being better 
done than formerly. 

It is supposed that Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Ra‘!road, sug- 
gested the idea of coordinating the land trans- 
portation agencies of the nation. At all 
events, he was directed by the Council of 
National Defense, being a member thereof, 
‘to call upon the railroads so to organize their 
business as to lead to the greatest expedition 
in the movement of freight.” 

So on April 11 the chief officers of all the 
large railroads in the country, at Mr. Willard’s 
request, met in Washington. These men 


By 


LAIRD STERLING 






realized, Howard Elliott says, that “the 
amount of transportation we could manu- 
facture with our plant was not adequate at all 
times to the demands of the people”’ even in 
times of peace. 

‘Manufacturing transportation,” being 
translated, means the moving of freight. 
When the railroad officers solemnly assembled, 
loaded cars filled hundreds of miles of side- 
tracks outside of the large cities. War was to 
increase the congestion. There was prolonged 
discussion over the situation. 

Out of that meeting came what has since 
been called ‘‘a war platform.” The railroads 
pledged themselves ‘“‘with the government of 
the United States, and with the governments of 
the several states, and one with another, that 
during the present war they will coordinate 
their operations in a continental railway 
system, merging, during such period, all their 
merely individual and competitive activities 
in the effort to produce a maximum of na- 
tional transportation efficiency.’’ 

Also the railroads created an organization 
to operate the continental system and to 
formulate such policies as from time to time 
might be necessary. England, at the opening 
of the war, took over its railroads and managed 
them under an agreement to pay the owners 
their customary dividends. 

The plan adopted in the United States puts 
no burden on the government. If dividends 
here are not earned, none will be paid.; The 
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government can command the railroads at any 
time. Its freights are moved at once. Troop 
trains have the right of way, as against pas- 
senger trains. First, the government, in all 
things, at a fair price for the service it receives. 

The five men on the War Board are Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern Railroad, 
whose father, Burton Harrison, was Jefferson 
Davis’ private secretary during the Civil War; 
Hale Holden, - president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Howard Elliott, until recently president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Daniel Willard is a member of the board, 
éx-officio, as is Edgar E. Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who, years ago, 
was one of the most intelligent, capable and 
reliabilé passenger conductors in the United 
States. Willard and Clark are the counselors 


ofthe five dictators who are ruling and run- 


ning the railroads. 


EMBERS of the War Board have met 

almost daily in Washington since April 
4. They go-to their homes or their own 
offices on Saturdays “to keep in touch,”’ 
Howard Elliott explains, ‘with the details of 
the properties that employ us.’ 

Subordinate to this board are twenty-three 
committees, which are composed of highly- 
paid railway officers of long experience, among 
whom are such distinguished transportationists 
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as President Smith of the New York Central, 
President Loree of the Delaware & Hudson, 
President Pearson of the New Haven, Presi- 
dent Calvin of the Union Pacific, President 
Markham of the Illinois Central, President 
Sproule of the Southern Pacific, President 
Ripley of the Santa Fe, President Kenly of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, President Harahan of the 
Seaboard Air Line, President McDonald of the 
Maine Central and Judge Robert S. Lovett. 

One hundred and twelve general agents, 
each of whom is a conspicuous railroad man, 
were appointed to serve at the military head- 
quarters in Boston, New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans,and San Francisco, and at the different 
mobilizing centers, and to work with army 
officers.in the movement of troops, war 
materials, and supplies. 

Helping the War Board in Washington are 
eleven railroad experts, ranking on their own 
lines as vice-presidents and general managers; 
sixty-nine clerks*‘and stenographers; and eigh- 
teen inspectors who travel about the country 
and get information as to what should and 
should not be done. If a shipper is under- 
loading his cars the War. Board is told of the 
case. 

No pay is given any of these men by the 
government. Their services are costing the 
railroads $500,000 a year. Were the salaries 
of the members of the War Board and of such 
stars as Judge Lovett, Mr. Ripley and Alfred 
H. Smith included, the total would run into 
millions. All are working for the railroads, of 
course, but their time and ability just now 
are given to the country. 

The whole object is to speed up the move- 


Terminals, sidings, and modern appliances for 
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ment of freight, to get coal to the factories, 
iron ore to the furnaces, and food to the people 
and the armies. For years there has been a 
shortage of cars in the country. The cause of 
the shortage has been debated in Congress, in 
the legislatures of the states, on the stump, and 
in the newspapers. Opinions clash, but the 
shortage exists. 

One of the first acts of the Railroads’ War 
Board was to appoint a commission on car 
service. Six men were named. All of them 
are superintendents of transportation and are 
associated with such great systems as the 
Pennsylvania, the Burlington, the Boston & 
Maine, the Southern Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific, and the Norfolk and Western. 

These men have accomplished wonders. 
They meet every day but Sunday and often 
work at night. There are 2,300,000 freight 
cars in the United States, of which 250,000 are 
owned by meat packers, oil refiners, coal 
operators,and soon. The average addition to 
the freight equipment on American railroads 
has been about 150,000 cars per year. Pro- 
ducts to be moved have grown much faster. 

Freight is received and shipped from about 
300,000 cities and towns. ‘Lack of terminals, 
lack of sidings, lack of modern appliances on 
some of the railroads, and lack of modern ap- 
pliances by shippers and receivers of freight in 
some places, ’’ says the War Board, “ have pre- 
vented the full use of the cars and overtaxed 
the transportation system as a whole.” 

Before America went to war with Germany, 
the movement of freight, as every one knows, 
had been unsatisfactory. 
mained on the track 


Goods often re- 
(Concluded on page 25) 


shipper and receiver are a big part of our war 
These’ British ships are awaiting supplies at the Baltimore and Ohio Elevaiors in Baltimore. 
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aking King Coal by the Throat 


Fuel Situation Hangs in the Balance; But We 
Can Tip the Scale by Burning Less This Winter 


By J. WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


N these days the very clouds of sunset 
take the form of question marks. 
They range all the way from 
coal down to the little fellows 

no bigger than a man’s hand—all 
of them growing. It’s like 
Molly and I and the Baby— 
with plenty of babies. 

And of these the most un- 
certain, the most threaten- 
ing, is coal. Coal, like food, 
conditions every other in- 
dustrial question. If coal 
be uncertain, everything is 
uncertain. If we can get 
coal this winter we shall 
have brought under control 
the one question that is 
still uncertain 
enough to consti- 
tute an immi- 
nent national, 
and even in- 
ternational 
peril. We 
have other 
uncertain- 
ties, but 
only in 
the case 
of coal 
can no 
man make 
predic- 
tions 

If we can’t get coal, we go to the wall, 
with something unpleasantly like a Prussian 
firing squad in front of us;—and the Prussians, 
and our hyphenated press, will soon be 
demonstrating how efficiently we might have 
run our railroads and our mines if only Kultur 
hadn't beaten us to it.—This is not a wild-eyed 
nightmare; it is a fact. There is no room for 
argument about getting coal into our bins; 
we've simply got it to do. 

But the question comes even nearer home 
than that. It comes right into the community 
and into the home, and hits every man of us 
right between the eyes. Here, for instance, 
is John Smith of Chicago. Will he presently 
have to close down his factory and face 
personal ruin? That is what John Smith 
would give hard cash to know right now— 
right away quick.—Again, there is John 
Brown of Podunk. He wants to know whether 
it means heating his little store by taking his 
axe and cutting down the old tree in the back 
pasture. But he is better off by far than 
Antonio Marinoni of the lower east side in 
New York, who bought his coal by the 
bucketful last winter at the rate of eighteen 
or twenty doilars a ton. His uncertainty is 
the most appalling of all. Will he have to see 
his perhaps undernourished wife and children 
sicken and die for lack of warmth? Will the 
baby survive it? Will tuberculosis and 
pneumonia and scarlet fever, the allies of cold 
and hunger, have this added chance to help 
the Kaiser? There are thousands and thou- 
sands of Antonio Marinoni; and there are 
other thousands who, whatever price they 


























The trapper boy who does his bit by ventilating the mine 


can pay, may not be able to get coal 
simply because it is not to be had—not 
though they offered for it its weight 
in gold. 
All this is as grim and real and 
possible as war itself. These things 
can happen; and they absolutely 
will happen unless the present 
tangle of inadequate transporta- 
tion, coal mine strikes, and the 
like can be straightened out—not 
by-and-by, but at once. Failure 
in this means that the people of 
the United States this winter will 
inevitably face terrible suffering, 
privation, and even death. 
Those who try to prophesy 
what is going to happen and 
how it is going to be ac- 
ccmplished generally 
start. out confidently; 
but one and all, they 
begin with an If 
and end with a 
Perhaps. The on- 
ly rock-bottom 
fact in the whole 
business is that 
down in the earth, 
in “a path which 
no fowl knoweth”’ 
we have coal 
enough to last us 
3,000 years; and 
that we have 
enough miners to dig it if there aren’t 
too many strikes; and that we have enough 
cars to haul it if we can use them ef- 
ficiently enough to make them go around, 
and if we don’t have to use too many of them 
for hauling other necessities we can do without 
as little as we can do without coal. And thus 
by the time you cover the subject you have 
created a vicious circle. No man can yet say 
how we shall get out of it; but get out we must. 


F I seem to be laying on the pessimism 

rather thick, I can only say that if we are 
to get anywhere with a question like this, we 
have to have a base; and that a sane pessimism 
is the only base that is going to get a reaction 
out of the mass of the people. I hope to show 
presently what seems, from the sheer logic of 
the facts as we know them, to be the solution 
of this question—to show where lies the point of 
certain reference in all this mass of uncer- 
tainty. It must be clearly understood that 
there is not a man in the United States to-day 
who can say with any confidence that our 
mines will produce enough coal, or that our 
railroads will be able to carry enough. We 
must not base our hopes on the assumption 
that they will. All we can wisely do is to 
hope they may; and then seek elsewhere for 
a rock on which to build. Any other course 
would be as foolish as for the nation to sit 
back and wait for somebody to invent a way 
to fight submarines, instead of setting to work 
to build enough ships to make up for 
prospective losses. We all hope for an 
invention for fighting submarines; but we seek 


for certainty in another direction. In like 
manner we all hope the railroads and the mines 
can perform something very like a miracle; 
but we will be the biggest fools in history if we 
Jet ourselves depend on that alone. 

I shan’t say here what the immediate— 
the only sure solution must inevitably be. 
I prefer to let the reader come to his own 
conclusion by the same steps that I have 
taken through the solid month of investigation 
which has preceded the writing of this ar- 
ticle. I think he will not escape facing 
squarely certain facts that have become 
desperately and terribly plain to’me. 

First, let us try a little more pessimism. 
Let’s consider just what the coal problem is, 
in outline at least. 


UR outside limit of coal production this 
year, according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, will be about 660 million net 
tons; and we could use 750 million if we had it. 
That 660 million is pretty optimistic, too. 
It assumes some almost miraculous work from 
the railroads, and a straightening out of labor 
troubles at the mines which does not yet seem 
to be in sight. I can’t go into the strike 
situation here; but it is worth noting that at 
the date of this writing there are sixty coal 
strikes in operation in this country. 

But what in the world would we do with 750 
million tons if we had it? Well, a man who 
recently went by boat from Baltimore to 
New York told me that the sky most of the 
way was lit up at night by the activities of 
factories being run to their full capacity, 
most of them on war orders, or because of the 
generally stimulated call for different products. 
Many of them are new factories. Their 
work ranges from the production of ammuni- 
tion and automobiles to the making of uni- 
forms and the small parts of airplanes. Most 
of them are running on three shifts, right 
’round the clock. Everyone of them operates 
at a forced pace, with the furnaces eating coal 
as fast as it can be shoveled into them, so as 
to produce every pound of steam the equip- 
ment can stand. This condition is universal. 
It is true in New England and the great 
West. It is spreading over the country in the 
form of a host of war orders that come in an 
ever increasing flood, and are reaching the 
remotest factories in the land. The govern- 
ment is utilizing every available plant as fast 
as the contracts can be arranged and the 
necessary changes made for the production 
of war equipment. Automobile factories and 
foundries are many of them making shells and 
guns; textile firms are making uniforms; shoe 
factories are filling fabulous orders for shoes— 
and so it goes. 

That is just a glimpse of what we could do 
with 750 million tons if we had them. The 
allies want coal; the navy must have coal; 
our normal demand goes up yearly; Canada 
foolishly let her Nova Scotia miners go to war, 
and therefore needs coal. Seven hundred and 
fifty million! Why we could use that and 
then leave a clean plate. 

Moreover, while our factories are forcing 
the pace twenty-four hours a day, the coal 
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mines still continue to produce on the eight 
hour basis, for only 235 days in the year in- 
stead of the 300 that they should produce. 
And now a mess of strikes threatens to make 
even that poor little 235 look like a fade-away 
on a movie screen. 

We have burned all our excess, even to the 
dust coal that used to lie in great, useless banks 
in different localities. It was thought to be 
of no value. Operators were glad to be rid 
of it at from 6 to 20 cents a ton, and to pay 
the freight on it at that. But they have sold 
it at a profit, and now they are licking the 
platter and hungrily looking about for more. 

Now combine this voracious consumption 
of coal with the almost unmanageable tie-up 
in transportation described elsewhere in this 
issue, and you get some idea of what the 
gentlemen who are trying to undo this snarl 
are up against. Primarily this is a problem 
in transportation. If we had transportation 
the difficulty would vanish. But the trouble 
is that we haven't got it-——in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet a demand that is concentrating 
itself into a couple of months instead of 
spreading itself out over the whole year. 
You might as well try to put the torrent of 
Niagara Falls through the Erie Canal without 
allowing time for the process. That is why 
we must earnestly seek another remedy than 
transportation alone. 

The distribution problem, big as it is, will 
have to pass with bare mention here. The 
danger point now is the Northwest, which 
gets its coal by the 
great Lakes. The 
trade routes from 
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the coal ports of Lake Erie converge in the 
channel of the Detroit River. Stand on the 
docks at Detroit, and you will see a majestic 
procession of big steamers filing by you, each of 
them bearing coal by the train load for the use 
of the great Northwest. That wonderful pro- 
cession will not end till the ice stops it. And 
yet it is questionable whether the Northwest 
will have enough coal, and it remains to be 
seen whether a rigid priority of shipments to 
the lake ports will prevent trouble in that part 
of the country. New England’s barge service 
through which it formerly got its coal, has 
stopped because the government took the 
barges. Coal is now being rushed into New 
England by the trainload; and an embargo 
has been placed on shipments to Canada be- 
cause Canadian buyers were buying New 
England's coal by bidding top prices that 
New England could not meet. New England 
is now practically out of danger. The other 
two danger points are Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
Each is the center of a glorious tangle of track; 
each has a heavy outgoing traffic; and the 
result is that the railroads can’t stand the 
strain simply for lack of capacity to meet a 
demand so concentrated. The question of 
getting coal into Pittsburgh is like pitting an 
irresistable force against an immovable body. 
There is, of course, more to the distribution 
difficulty than that, but this will suffice to 
show what it is like. 

So much for the principal facts in outline. 
Fill in the outline, and you'll know as much 
about what can happen as the next man, and 
you will then understand why the coal 
experts, and the railroad experts, and the 
labor experts, and the big manufacturers 
are all just guessing at the outcome.—But 
is that, then, the whole of it? We are 
hot for certainties; and is that dusty 
answer all we get? Thank goodness, 

No! In spite of all that, the an- 
swer still lies within our reach 
—still near enough to grasp, 
but rapidly slipping away, like 

sand through an hour glass. 

Let me name just one 

specific fact,and it will 

point the way— 

the one way—the 

inevi- 
table 
way 
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—the way from which the logic of the 
whole situation leaves no escape. We waste 
millions and millions of tons of coal a year 
through inefficient firing, electric signs, and 
the like. We don’t know how many millions, 
but we do know the total is enormous. Now 
consider one evident source of waste—the 
domestic furnace. The coal used for domestic 
purposes, in homes, _ hotels, apartment 
houses, schools, public buildings, churches, 
and the like, amounts to 128 million tons, 
A very big part of this is wasted. 


UPPOSE now that John Smith wakes up 
to the fact that last winter he heated his 
ten-room house on twelve tons of coal. 
He kept it all open. There were no cold halls; 
no cold bedrooms. John Smith stoked his 
furnace by instinct; a matter of a couple of 
tons gone up in unburned gases and smoke 
didn’t matter. But John Smith to-day, knows 
that that sort of thing is next door to treason, 
He will use fewer rooms; he will shut off the 
halls; he will heat the bedrooms just enough 
tokeep them from getting damp; he will see 
that his doors and windows are reasonably 
tight; he will avoid maintaining excessively 
high temperatures; and thus he will save coal 
lots of it. 

In a bulletin published by the Bureau of 
Mines entitled ‘Saving Fuel in Heating a 
House,”’ he will find the record of an experi- 
ment carried out one winter recently by Prof. 
E. H. Lockwood of Yale University in the 
heating of his own ten-room, frame house, 
with a hot-water furnace, through a New 
England winter, on 9.4 net tons of coal, at a 
cost of $40 for coal, plus $8 for wood for his fire 
places, a total of $48. At that cost he main- 
tained all winter in all but two rooms, 
which were hard to heat properly, an average 
temperature of 70 degrees. The cost of 
heating was probably from $50 to $100 iess 
than what was expended for coal by a large 
number of householders who live in the same 
locality, and have about the same heating 
requirements, and use more expensive fuel, 
and give their heating equipment less atten- 
tion. And what it amounted to was intelligent 
firing. If Professor Lockwood had also shut 
off part of his house, he could have heated it on 
still less. 

And so John Smith says to himself, “I 
burned twelve tons last winter. I'll cut it 
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The mechanism that replaces the coal shovel is on a scale commensurate with the great place of coal in modern life. This steel monster dumps cars as men empty 
wheelbarrows. The great steamers that carry American coal abroad to relieve the pressing needs of our allies are speedily loaded at piers like this. 
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at least to eleven this winter, and it’s a safe 
bet I can make it ten. But, in any case, it 
will be not more than eleven. That would be 
a saving of eight per cent.” 

A little figuring will then show John Smith 
that a universal saving of 8 per cent in the 
use of domestic coal would mean a conserva- 
tion of ten million tons out of the total of 128 
million used by the domestic trade. A trifle, 
you say? A drop in the bucket? Not at all! 
If we can get along on 118 million instead of 
128 million tons, it means the difference be- 
tween enough and not enough in the domestic 


THE NATION’S 


all this—The United States Geological 
Survey, for instance, could, in 90 days, deter- 
mine the amount of coal normally required in 
every community.—Such data would enable 
the government to say to a given commu- 
nity, ‘If you save coal to the extent of eight 
per cent you can pull through this winter 
on so much coal! We will send you so 
much from the nearest mines. Make it do!”’ 
—Nothing hazy about that! Again it 
would be possible to say to such a commu- 
nity, “Get together on this! Stop those 
electric signs that are wasting your coal. 
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the Fuel Administration in each state and 
territory; and, in coajunction with the state 
representative, a committee of citizens, who 
with the representative, will assume direction 
of the regulation of coal in that state. Further 
each state representaive will choose a com- 
mittee of citizens to represent the Fuel 
Administration in each county of the state and 
in each city in the state having more than 
2,500 population. 

No person will be appointed, either as a 
state representative or on any committee, who 
is connected with the local coal industry. 


field. We might make it on 118 million; but 


128 million is a desperate un- 
certainty. 

Then John Smith will go a bit 
further. He will read the bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Mines 
called ‘“‘Hand-firing Soft Coal 
Under Power Plant Boilers.” 
He will learn that the manufac- 
turing plants of the country use 
about 33 per cent of the total 
production of bituminous coal; 
and that while most of the bigger 
plants have learned to use coal 
economically and_ efficiently, 
hundreds of the smaller ones 
waste and waste and waste— 
through unscientific firing, and 
by using the wrong coal with the 
right furnace, or the right coal 
with the wrong furnace, and the 
like. 


OW let’s drop John Smith 
for a moment and turn to 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the newly 
appointed Coal Controller. It 
will be profitable to consider his 
problem in the light of the facts, 
and see what his line of action 
will probably be. Mr. Garfield 
has as yet given out no statement 
of what he willdo. It is possible, 
however, to draw certain in- 
ferences from a striking analogy 
that exists between his job and 
that which Mr. Hoover is carry- 
ing out with such great suc- 
cess—a success which is slow 
but sure. 

Mr. Hoover is doing some very 
specific and effective things 
about food. The most effective 
thing he is doing is in the direc- 
tion of a campaign for economy 
in the use of food that will soon 
reach into every home, hotel, 
and restaurant in the country. 


A sense of personal responsibility on the community! Pledge yourselves to rigid econ- 


Keep tab on the individual coal users in your 








R. HARRY A. GARFIELD, United States Fuel Adminis- 

trator, makes the following appeal to American business 

men, through The Nation’s Business, to cooperate in a 
nation-wide campaign for fuel conservation: 

It is the duty of every American to save coal this winter. 

If every family will save a ton of coal, if every industrial plant 
will save ten percent of the coal it uses, which ten percent it now 
wastes, the coal problem will be largely solved. There is plenty of 
coal in the ground, but there is a shortage of cars and of labor at 
the mines. 

If every family will reduce the temperature of its house at least 
five degrees, it will mean that millions of tons of coal will be saved 
and the health of the nation will be improved. This is not a 
hardship; it is a health measure, for most Americans live in super- 
heated houses. 

The coal supply can be conserved by more economical methods 
of firing, by sifting ashes, by watching the furnace door and by 
heating only the parts of the house in use. To do this is a public 
duty. If the householders of the country save one ton out of 
twelve, they save ten million tons of coal. The Bureau of Mines 
states that many plants waste as much as fifty percent of the coal 
they buy through unscientific firing and inadequate equipment. 

Immediate changes to efficient equipment are in many cases 
impossible just now when our need to save is greatest; but efficient 
firing and intelligent effort on the part of all power plant operators 
to do the best they can with the equipment they have, would mean 
an enormous saving that would make the coal situation safe instead 
of critical. 

The opportunity here for business men’s organizations through- 
out the country to cooperate with the state and local fuel adminis- 
trators now being appointed is obvious. It is the patriotic duty of 
every manufacturer to consider the problem of scientific firing: and 
to see that his firemen are properly instructed. Advice and in- 
formation can be had for the asking from the Bureau of Mines, 
which has made extensive investigations of the whole subject of 
scientific coal using. 

The solution of the coal problem lies largely with the American 
people. The Government cannot save coal for them; they must 
save it for themselves. They must not rely wholly upon price 
fixing, nor upon the already overtaxed transportation systems of 
the country, nor upon the effort to increase production, nor upon 
the apportionment of coal, nor upon the enforcement of the law. 
All must cooperate. The consumer of coal in house and factory 
can cooperate most effectively by the economies suggested. 








The state committee will at once ascertain 


the amount of coal in the state 
available for use during the 
coming winter, and the amount 
of coal needed to meet any de- 
ficiency in the supply, based on 
last year’s consumption. 

The various committees will 
determine a reasonable retail 
margin, which will allow for the 
cost of local distribution, and a 
reasonable dealer’s profit, which 
data will be considered in deter- 
mining the price tothe consumer. 

The report concludes: ‘‘A very 
large proportion of the coal sup- 
ply available for the coming 
winter is under contract. These 
contracts, which are allowed to 
stand for the present, were made 
prior to the President's procla- 
mation and very largely limit 
the amount which may be placed 
on sale at retail prices based on 
the President’s order, 

“It is absolutely essential, 
however, that a sufficient amount 
of coal be put on the market at 
once.at these prices to meet the 
needs of domestic consumers. 
The Fuel Administration believes 
that this supply of coal can be 
made available and will be made 
available by voluntary arrange- 
ment between the operators and 
those with whom they have con- 
tracts, and thus make it un- 
necessary for the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to exercise or recom- 
mend the powers, the exercise of 
which is provided in the Lever 
Act.” 

It is clear that such a plan for 
definitely determining the needs 
of a given community by local 
committees implies almost in- 
evitably that such committees 
can, and doubtless will, be ex- 





part of the persons who compose this nation is 
the only thing that will win the war. Doctor 
Garfield will appeal to the people to save coal, 
just as Mr. Hoover has appealed to them to 
save food;—and he will do it with as great 
success. 

Of course that isn’t his whole job. He has 
price fixing to worry over; and his troubles 
and perplexities over transportation and pro- 
duction are many. But the point is that 
price fixing won't give us coal; nor will 
exhortation to the harried railroads give us 
coal. All these things help—but they are 
not certainties. The only certainty is to 
reach the convictions of the American people, 
and make them see what they themselves 
can do—make them see their duty in this 
matter so clearly that they will inevitably do 
it, as they are already doing it with respect 


to food—That, it would seem, is Dr. Garfield’s 


big job. 
There is nothing hazy or uncertain about 


omy and then stick to it! We know what 
you can do, for we have the figures!’’—There 
is nothing hazy about that! 


I do not put this down as what the Govern- 
ment will necessarily do in detail. What 
I mean to imply is that the ends which the 
Government has in view, and the methods 
by which those ends will be attained, will 
be found to conform substantially to this 
account. These are the lines by which the 
people can be reached; such ways of conduct- 
ing a gigantic, intensive campaign for fuel 
economy do exist, and can be used; and this 
general fact is our oasis of certainty in a 
Sahara of doubt. 

Nor are straws lacking to show which way 
the wind blows. I have before me an an 
nouncement given to the newspapers just as 
this article goes to press. 

In substance it says that the Fuel Administra- 
tor will immediately choose a representative of 


pected to require their respective commu- 
nities to use coal withthe utmost economy; 
and that the committees will carry on such 
educational work to that end as may be needed. 
The logic of the situation calls for it. Throw 
nation-wide Saving of Coal into the scale; and 
the scale will tip. Leave Saving out and the 
scale will still tip—but it may tip in the 
wrong direction. We can have the certainty 
of enough coal this winter if we are willing to 
pay that price; we cannot have it for less. 
6 ay: Mexican dollar, which began its career 

in 1497 and became mighty because Mex- 
ico, former producer of two-thirds the world’s 
silver, put intrinsic valve into it, may be fall- 
ing upon evil days. According to some ob- 
servers, they may yield their last great strong- 
hold, China. Whatever befalls them may be 
a result of war; for silver has gone to such a 
price that China’s store of Mexican dollars 
shows great inclination to leave the country 
or go into the melting pot. 
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Buy A Bond With 
; Your Beefsteak! 
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Our Yankee Salesmen 
Believe They Could 
Float the Liberty Loan 
Over the Counter of 


Ys the Butcher, Baker and Candlestick Maker 
By GEORGE ED. SMITH 









HE time may soon be here when 

Liberty Bonds will be sold over the 

counter of the butcher shop with the 

steaks and chops; over the counter 
of the grocery with the sugar and tea; over 
the counter of the hardware store with the 
chicken netting and the nails. For these are 
the ordinary channels of exchange. It is 
through these channels that the money of the 
people flows, and it is these channels that will 
soon have to be tapped if this nation is to 
continue spending 30 million dollars a day for 
war. For you can avoid your banker, and 
you can keep away from the post-office, but 


you can’t escape contact with your grocer, 


your druggist, your haberdasher, and all 
other dealers in the things you have to buy. 

Hundreds of suggestions have been sent in 
by the business men of the country to the 
Treasury Department for the effective selling 
of the Liberty Bonds. One of these plans is 
for the utilization of the army of more than a 
million trained traveling salesmen—an army 
that has, right now, ready for use, a system 
that reaches virtually every merchant in the 
United States whose line necessitates placing 
orders for goods. 

The idea is that when the salesman of a great 
hardware company calls on a customer and 
sells him, say, five thousand dollars worth of 
goods, there is no reason why he should not 
at the same time sell that merchant a liberal 
quota of bonds which the merchant can resell 
over the counter to his customers. Supporters 


of this plan believe that if it were put into 
general operation it would easily result in the 
bonds penetrating to the remotest, the smallest 





President of the Sales Managers’ Association of New York 


The forceful looking person with the cigar and grip is George Ed. Smith, president of the Royal Typewriter 





Company and also head of the Sales Managers Association of New York. He offers the services of over a 
million of the shrewdest salesmen that the world has ever seen for getting the next Liberty Loan to every 
crossroads and side street in the United States. What is more to the point, he plans to get it there with 
sales scientists who can present compelling arguments and answer cynical questions from persons who have 
never seen a bond. Six thousand of these American salesmen are shown across the two pages. The 
panorama was taken at the World’s Salesmanship Congress in Detroit. President Wilson is in the center of 
the host. The regiments of America’s sales forces are behind the President—literally and figuratively. 


the most inaccessible tributaries of trade; and 
that it would tap the savings of the people 
with a minimum of expense and effort by the 
government. 

It is believed, too, that this method of 
selling would greatly extend the effectiveness 
of the War Savings Certificate plan which is 
now being considered by the Government. 
This plan, so far as its details have been made 
public, amounts to selling through the post- 
offices of the country, certificates ranging as 
low as a dollar, and perhaps even down to 
twenty-five cents. These, at a specified date, 
would be redeemable at an amount sufficiently 
greater than what was paid for them to 
yield, say, four per cent interest per annum. 

Of course the purpose of this would be to 
enable the poor man, with a dollar in his 
pocket and patriotism in his heart, to invest 
that dollar on the spot, while he has it. It 
would even enable children to turn over their 
small treasures to their country. A similar 
plan has worked in England; and there seems 
to be no good reason why it should not work 
here. 

Unquestionably, the post-office will be one 
very effective medium for the sale of these 
certificates. The post-office, however, is not 
properly a place of barter and sale. People 
go to the post-office to get their mail. They 
go there comparatively seldom; and they leave 
as soon as their business is accomplished. 
There is nothing about the post-office toattract 
them or to keep them. Moreover, the post 
office is not a place where the people at large 
are obliged, because of their wants, to go daily 
with money in their pockets, to purchase the 
necessities of life. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the services of 
the post-offices might well be supplemented by 
the stores. Both bonds and certificates would 
have a vastly stimulated sale if they were 
kept, not where people have to go out of their 
way to buy them, but where they have the 
issue literally staring them in the face—liter- 


lly on view—literally and obviously for sale, 
right on the spot,for cash. It ought to made 
as easy to buy a Liberty Bond or a War 
Savings Certificate as it is to buy a pound of 
coffee. It ought to be possible for John Smith, 
laborer; for Sally Smith, his wife; for Susie and 
Jimmy, their offspring, to point to bonds or 
certificates and say, “These are mine. | 
denied myself some small pleasures and bought 
them.’ Harry Brown is a twenty dollar a 
week clerk, unmarried. Suppose, with his 
week’s pay in his pocket, he enters a store to 
spend a dollar on some foolishness—as men 
without dependents will! Harry Brown is 
patriotic. He will yield to the patriotic 
impulse if the opportunity is put right under 
his nose; and the chances are that he'll invest 
that dollar instead of spending it if he see the 
chance before his very eyes. Furthermore, 
when he has once learned how fine it makes a 
man feel to do his bit, he'll get the habit. 
The result of that will be that he’ll catch the 
idea of Thrift—which is possibly the most im- 
portant idea that the American people can 
acquire just now. Thereafter his dollars, 
fives and finally tens, will dribble with fair 
regularity into the United States Treasury. 
Moreover, he'll call to the other fellows to come 
on in; the water’s fine;—and he'll go around 
with six inches of self respect added to his 
stature. 

This is not to say that somewhat the same 
thing won’t happen if the post-office alone is 
utilized for the sale of the War Savings 
Certificate. It merely means that the results 
will probably be much greater if the stores of 
the country are included. And this is just 
as true of Liberty Bonds. 


T may be objected that if the merchants 
have any disposition to buy bonds to sell 
to their customers, they will go to their local 
banks or to the local post-office. Very true. 
Doubtless some of them will,—and of their 
own accord. But the average man won’t move 
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till you stick some sort of a pin into him. 
How many men, for instance, would buy life 
insurance if it weren’t for these pesky in- 
surance agents. We all know we ought to 
buy all the insurance we can afford; but we 
don’t—till along comes a man from the 
Prudent Protection or some such company, 
and looks us in the eye, and says, “If you 
had been run down by the automobile you 
dodged out there this morning, what would be 
your wife’s financial rating? It isn’t just 
that I want to sell you a policy; it’s that I 
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Certificates. I do not mean to imply that the 
plan would present no difficulties, but in all 
probability they are difficulties that could be 
easily overcome; and they would be worth 
overcoming for such pronounced results. 
The results would be forthcoming; for it is 
commonly acknowledged that this is the 
strongest selling nation on earth; and that the 
American salesman is without a peer in his 
field. 

I recently talked the idea over with a man 
who has had a great deal of experience in the 
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I recently went to a half-dozen manu- 
facturers in Detroit, and asked them if they 
would be willing to dedicate the services of 
their salesmen to the country for one day, 
and they instantly said they would. I got 
those answers right off the bat in the course of 
twenty minutes. I believe I could have 
gotten the same answer from every auto- 
mobile manufacturer in the country if I 
could have reached them; and that the same 
is true of other industries. I know of an 
instance of a sales manager in a_ small 
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The American traveling man—these dynamic “drummers” and their brothers—have made this the greatest selling nation of the world. Everywhere he is the pioneer 


of civilization and he leads the advance of better living. 4 
man cling to the old order of things and oppose all newfangled notions out of principle. 


He is on the industrial firing line. Arrayed against him are the static but stubborn forces that make a 


But the salesman—and progress—have always prevailed. He brought the 


Ford car to Kansas and to Kandahar. He scattered the reaper, the binder, the gasoline engine, the silo and the tractor throughout the land—with the result that the 

American farmer is no longer a rube but a business man who is capable of answering the world’s cry for bread with bread. The same thing applies all the way down 

the line to the well-fitting clothes that have replaced the blue jeans and calico dresses of Jump-Off. With all our shortcomings in foreign trade, we have a great 

advantage in the American traveling man. Competitors of other nations admit that they can not stand before him as long as the chances are anything like even. 
He is the fulfillment of the saying: ‘““He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies with him.” 


think you ought to be ashamed of yourself.’’ 
And so on till he gets you. 


ghd suppose a man who really knows how 
to sell, and who has had a certain amount 
of special instruction in the selling of Liberty 
Bonds, springs the same sort of talk on you. 
“What are you doing to help end this war?”’ 
he says. 

“T've bought a five hundred dollar bond,” 
you say, ‘and [I gave so much to the 
Red Cross.” 

“Pretty good for a starter,’’ he says; “but 
what’s the matter with your going further? 
I don’t care a whoop whether you've bought a 
five hundred dollar bond or a ten thousand 
dollar bond. What I want to know is why 
you don’t buy up a stack of these bonds to 
sell over the counter to your customers. 
Now then, how much? I'll take your sub- 
scription right now, and send it right along to 
your bank; and they'll put it through the 
proper channels. Remember that this hasn't 
a thing to do with the bond you’ve bought for 
your own consumption. This is different. 
You are simply going to pass these bonds 
along. It’s absolutely safe. They are ne- 
gotiable. You can go the limit. Now how 
much cash can you spare for this purpose?”’ 

Suppose you name an amount. 

“You can’t put that over on me, Jim,” 
says your salesman friend. ‘I’ve been selling 
to you for twenty years; and I know your 
rating better than Dun and_ Bradstreet. 
Come now. Twice that. Go the limit. 
Your bank will see you through if need be.”’ 

And so you surrender. You are going 
further than you ever would have gone without 
urging; and you are tackling a man-sized job. 
You are going to get on the trail of every 
likely customer you have. You'll wake your 
customers up just as your salesman woke you 
up; and you'll put it through. 

This pictures roughly what might conceiv- 
ably happen under such a plan, either for the 
sale of Liberty Bonds or of War Savings 


practical work of selling bonds. “Well,” 
he said, “‘if it worked, it would be magnificent. 
But each of our twelve federal reserve banks 
has a selling board, and takes care of its own 
district. Each of these boards is made up of 
experienced men; and it sells after methods 
that are effective in its part of the country. 
These methods differ widely. I can see that 
it would be necessary to lay some very careful 
plans to prevent the lines getting crossed; 
and I can see that a stranger coming in from 
the outside to sell bonds in a given district 
might seriously interfere with local plans and 
methods, unless plans were worked out that 
would put him effectively in touch with the 
local selling boards of whatever district he 
might be working in. I believe it could be 
done, however, and I should like to see the 
plan seriously considered. It wouldn’t do to 
offer such a thing as a solution for the whole 
bond-selling problem; but it is unquestionably 
rich in possibilities. I know that the Treasury 
Department gives careful and_ hospitable 
consideration to any promising suggestion that 
is made to it. The object of the department 
you understand, is to sell the bonds, and it is 
clear that the sale of these bonds will become 
increasingly difficult with each new issue. 
In my opinion the quickness and ease with 
which the first issue was sold was wonderful. 
Nothing approaching it has ever been ac- 
complished on any large bond issue in any 
country. But we must provide for the future 
difficulties that will surely arise.”” Such was 
the opinion of a man of bond-selling experience, 
a man who would presumably be critical if 
anyone would. 


HERE are more than a million salesmen in 

America. They can be reached through 
their employers, and their employers can be 
easily and effectively reached through the 
more than 1,200 business organizations of the 
country, all of them organized and in active 
operation now,—with their services to be had 
for the asking. 


western town who sent out the thirteen sales- 
men of his force to sell Liberty Bonds; and in 
a few days those men had brought in 318 
applications. Of course they had to be in- 
structed how to do it; but the point is that 
they were trained men—experts in selling. 

One more thing. The wealth of the common 
people is a great reservoir. No country has 
ever succeeded in sounding the depths of it. 
The case of France should be a lesson to us 
in this respect. The quickness with which 
France paid the indemnity of the Franco- 
Prussian War is one of the wonders of economic 
history. The amount was enormous, as 
wealth went in that day—five billion francs. 
But the French paid it, and paid it too without 
interruption of their national prosperity; and 
the way they did it was by reaching out into 
the home—to the small savings of small 
people,—savings which are continuous,— 
beside of which all the riches of all the million- 
aires in the world is, in the long run, as a 
molehill to a mountain. 








HE United States is now the world’s great- 

est loan market. London acknowledges so 
much, although it inclines to make a distinc- 
tion and insist that it is still the world’s money 
market. 

In the latter half of the argument London 
may be wrong. At any rate, dollar exchange 
appears to be in demand pretty much around 
the world,—a fact which testifies to the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the dollar. 


Prous million tons appears to be the aggre- 
gate of the merchant vessels the British 
government has under construction according 
to the standardized plans. This is about four 
times the tonnage the International Mercantile 
Marine has in its fleet of 97 vessels, which 
brought in $88,000,000 last year. The stand- 
ardized steamers are of the three-island type, 
—i. e., with bridge, poop, and forecastle, and 
they come in three sizes,—respectively, three, 
five, and eight thousand tons deadweight. 
The first of the lot is already in commission. 
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OON after we declared war on Germany the 

need of a general and powerful war body be- 
came insistent. A thousand and one agencies 
jostled and tripped each other in their eagerness 
to crush the enemy. The Council of National 
Defense—a shadow as far as authority to act 
was concerned—became nevertheless the target 
of many verbal and editorial grenades. 

To remedy this condition the War Industries 
Board was formed with Frank A. Scott as its 
chairman. Though not created by legislation, 
the board is backed by agreements which give 
ground for the hope that it will succeed in the 
difficult work of supervising effectively the entire 
field of war production and transportation. 

We take pleasure in presenting to our readers 
the five civilian members of the board in the fol- 
lowing tabloid interviews.—Editor. 


HE genius of Frank A. Scott (A for 
Augustus) lies largely in his knack at 
hitching men in tandem or by teams— 
two or a hundred—and then getting 

them to pull together. 

An engineer of human nature, he is master 
of temperaments, idiosyncrasies and crotchets; 
of utopians and materialists. His art, more- 
over, is just as effective with day laborers as 
with bankers. 

Sent for, and by telegraph, he arrived in 
Washington. He was to remain three or four 
days and counsel Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, 
in certain matters of serious business. Once 
in Washington, however, he stayed—by 
request—through April and then May and all 
of the intervening months to the present. 

The generals and the colonels of the staff 
were. overloaded. Using Frank Scott’s own 
figure, Uncle Sam, with the greatest prescrip- 
tion in history, greatest in bulk and nicety, 
was attempting to have it filled at a little 
suburban drug store. What was needed, 
Frank Scott said, was the combined product 
of all the manufacturing chemists in the 
country. 

Able men, and patriotic, the generals and 
the colonels, were toiling night and day for 
their battles with the enemy. But the sys- 
tem, their master, a system almost as old as 
the government, was also at work night and 
day to minimize their efforts. 

Mars, uglier than ever, and more powerful 
and brutal, armed with weapons new and 
terrible. would have to be met with huge 
armies of men and mountains of material. 

Where each department in a factory is a 
unit of itself, purchasing and producing as 
though it were a separate establishment, there 
can neither be harmony norefficiency. It was so, 
exactly. within the War Department; and also 
within the department that governs the navy. 

Frank Scott saw the evil after a short in- 
vestigation—and the remedy. “What the 
government should have,” he told Secretary 
Baker, “is a committee of military and naval 
officers, public officials and business men to 
make purchases of war materials and to dis- 
tribute the materials where the need for them 
is the most urgent.”’ 

But would it be possible for the generals and 
the colonels on the one hand, and the admirals 
and the captains on the other hand, to pool 
their interests and their wants, personal and 
professional, and meet on the common ground 
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of national necessity and the country’s welfare? 

“They will,” said Frank Scott positively. 
He had talked to them previously. A general 
board of munitions was created, Scott chair- 
man, and what Scott had foreseen and foretold 
became an actuality. 

Generals, colonels and majors, admirals and 
captains, civil officers and manufacturers, 
forgetting their specialties, seeing only the 
Huns in the glare of burning towns and cities, 
farm houses and cathedrals, cooperated 
zealously. “And,’’ Scott testified, ‘‘with 
great ability.” 

“Whip the Prussians, ’’ might well have been 
the pass-word of the board’s secret conferences. 

How could Frank Scott—wide-shouldered 
and black-haired, commanding as to nose, 
which is Romanish but not hooked, and 
gray-eyed—how could Frank Scott bring 
order out of confusion during one of the 
gravest moments in the history of the coun- 
try? The answer can be found in his ex- 
periences. 

The narrative of his career and his achieve- 
ments (big words but never too big for certain 
types of small boys) starts with the death of 
his father, which occurred when he was ten 
years of age. 

Since that day Frank Scott has paid his own 
way. Some boys deliver morning newspapers 
and some deliver afternoon newspapers. 
Frank Scott delivered both. He arose every 
morning long before daylight. To this hour, 
he says, an alarm clock makes him jump. 


HESE details are trivial, but they are 
finger-posts none the less that show the 
way into the character of Frank Scott. Mean- 
while, working in the morning and late in the 
afternoon, he was going to school. He never 
went further than the eighth grade. At 
twelve, he began carrying messages for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Reliable 
cheerful and well-mannered, he won promotion 
on his merits and friends wherever he went. 
It was a step upward when Frank Scott 
was detailed to deliver Associated Press 
dispatches to the newspapers in Cleveland, 
the city in which he was born and in which 
he has always lived. The writer of this 
article, a police reporter then, knew Frank 
Scott in those ancient days. 
Likewise, it was a promotion when Frank 
Scott was assigned to carry telegrams to the 
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OUR DEMOCRATIC DESPOTS 


Intimate Pictures of the Seven Big Men Who Make 
Up the Powerful War Industries Board 


general offices of the New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio Railroad, now a part of the Erie 
system. Thus he learned, by and by, that an 
office boy was wanted by the freight agent; 
and he asked for the job. 

“I'd give you the place,”’ the freight agent 
said, ‘‘if you were tall enough to reach the 
wheel of our letter-press.”’ 

“Can’t I stand on a box?” 
asked. 

“You can and you shall,”’ the freight agent 
replied. 

In time Frank Scott became a clerk and 
presently a specialist in rates. At night he 
went to school; and a tutor at Western Re- 
serve University taught him Latin, history and 
English literature. 

When the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
created a standing committee on transporta- 
tion, Frank Scott was employed as an expert 
on the subject of freights. Later, he was 
given the position of assistant secretary of the 
organization and still later the directors 
elected him to the office of secretary. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is a 
large, forceful and influential body and in- 
cludes in its membership the active business 
and professional men in the community. 
Frank Scott gained and held the respect and 
confidence of all of them. There has never 
been anything common or artificial about 
Frank Scott. A boy in the street, no one 
ever saw a Cigarette protruding from his face, 
or heard a coarse word issue from his mouth. 

Colonel Jeremiah J. Sullivan made Frank 
Scott secretary and treasurer of the Superior 
Savings and Trust Company, when he or- 
ganized that enterprise as a sort of an auxiliary 
to his Central National Bank. Colonel 
Sullivan had been watching Frank A. Scott. 
So, too, had Worcester R. Warner and 
Ambrose Swasey. After three years in Colonel 
Sullivan’s trust company, Frank Scott be- 
came an officer in the great establishment of 
Warner and Swasey, manufacturers of ma- 
chine tools, astronomical instruments, range- 
finders, gun-sights and so on. To-day Frank 
Scott is vice-president, treasurer and manager 
of the company. 

Such, roughly done, is the picture of the 
chairman of the powerful War-Industries 
Board—the board of boards, in America, 
that is helping civilization to strangle bar- 
barianism. 


Frank Scott 


Judge Robert Scott Lovett, Who Weighs and 
Decides All Questions of Freight Priority 


“yy RIORITY, by one of its definitions, 
means right of way. Spoken, it has 
a statutory sound. In itself, then, 
whether read or heard, it may suggest 

a railroad or a courthouse. 

In the case of Judge Robert Scott Lovett, 
another member of the mightiest of war 
boards, priority is the word among all other 
words by which, professionally, he can be 
identified and described. 

Picturing him in peace, it now denominates 
him in freedom’s battle with the Prussians. 


Who shall have coal first? Or copper? Or 
steel? Measuring necessities, both a strate- 
gist and an umpire, Judge Lovett names the 
factory, furnaces or mill. 

Tall, martial in carriage and atmosphere; 
leather-like face slashed into lines by the 
battles he has waged and won; gentle of 
manner, magisterial in temper, diplomatic, 
far-visioned and an able geographer of human 
character, he has found the task that best fits 
him in this war. 

A genial, agricultural smile, momentarily 
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To Make the World Unsafe for Autocracy 


Brookings’ depart- 
ment is finished 
products 


Frank A. Scott, 
Chairman of the 
War Industries 
Board 
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Col. Pierce represents the Navy member 
the army 
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applied, occasionally, mellows his judicial 
countenance. The tang of the South is in his 
man-like voice. His nose is large, neither 
beaked, not bony, nor fat, and his slightly 
flaring nostrils, inlets to the lungs, indicate 
endurance and power. The eyes are brown or 
gray, changing with his moods; while the 
mouth is of the big and talkative type, only 
Judge Lovett does not talk, or make speeches, 
or write for the press. 

Dominant above all the other features is a 
massive forehead, a Websterian brow, that 
gives visible signs of the intellect that rae 
the confidence and respect of Jay Gould, 
Collis P. Huntington and Edward H. Harri- 
man. Usually, Judge Lovett wears a short 
coat of dark cloth, an opal stick pin and a 
fifty-cent necktie. 

At the time, by my computation, that 
Benjamin F. Yoakum, organizer of the Rock 
Island-Frisco System, was driving a pair of 
bay mules and operating a scraper on the right 
of way for a new railroad in Limestone County, 
Texas, another youth, Robert S. Lovett him- 
self, was digging stumps and cutting brush 
for another little railroad in San Jacinto 
County, about a hundred miles distant. 
Afterward, when the grading began, Lovett 
was a teamster like Yoakum. 

The Civil War liberated the twenty slaves 
owned by the Lovett family and dissipated 
other property. William, the father, left the 
Confederate army when Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox. Going home, he ran a little mill 
for the grinding of corn and a gin for taking 
the .seeds out of cotton. Robert was his 
assistant. 

When the boy was eight, the mother died. 
The father, a positive character, and ambiti- 
ous, prospering moderately at milling and 
ginning, planned that his son should be a 
doctor. So began another rebellion. The 
boy, counseling only himself, had resolved to 
be a lawyer. Law as a profession, William 
Lovett scornfully asserted, was, so far as he 
could observe, a licensed refuge for scoundrels. 

Whether the flight occurred at night or 
during daylight, Judge Lovett did not say. 
But the right of way welcomed him, and there, 
at the age of fifteen, among the trees and in 
the thickets, he slept on a bundle of straw, ate 
from a tin plate and swung a pickax from sun- 
rise to sundown. 

With the money he saved while grubbing 
and scraping a path for the East and West 
Texas Railroad through the _ wilderness, 
Robert Lovett paid his expenses for a year at 
the Houston High School. Then he moved to 
Shepherd, a hamlet on the railroad, and near 
the spot where he was born. 

It is said that his versatile sérvices as 
hostler, salesman and accountant netted him 
$10 a month and board. By and by he was 
appointed station agent at Shepherd. He had 
helped to build the road; now he was to help 
run it. A promotion sent him to Houston, 
where he was a bill clerk in the freight office. 

At night he studied law and Latin. In the 
only personal statement that he has ever given 
to the public—a sketch less than two inches 
long in a book of brief biographies—Judge 
Lovett says that he had private instruction, 
subsequent to his nine-month’s course at 
Houston. 

Coming to the bar at the age of twenty-two, 
after seven years of work aad study, his own 
cashier and master, sound in body and 
character, he was sent to Cold Springs, the 
capital town of San Jacinto County as the 
local attorney of the same East and West 





Texas Railroad. He was at home again and 
victory could have been inscribed upon his 
banner had he carried a banner. 

A dog killed by a freight train, brought him 
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into court for the first time. The owner, a 
farmer, sued for $19.50. A justice of the 
peace heard the case. Under the law there 
could be no appeal to a higher jurisdiction, 
when the sum involved was less than $20. 

On the stand, picturing, under cross- 
examination, the tragedy between the dog and 
the locomotive, detail by detail, the farmer, 
challenged as to values, exclaimed, indignation 
mixed with eulogy, that his damage was 
greater even than stated. 

“How much greater?’’ Lovett asked, 
almost, it seemed, unconcernedly. 

“Well,”’ the farmer answered, walking into 
the trap, but still believing that he was im- 
proving his tactics, “that dog would have 
been cheap at $50.” 

The jury, also composed of agriculturists 
and anti-monopolists, returned a verdict for 
the amount claimed. Lovett, averring that 
the dog was more valuable than had been 
alleged, carried the case to a higher court on a 
writ of certiorari, where, on a review of the 
facts, the judgment was reversed. 

Thereafter in San Jacinto County, the fame 
of Robert Lovett, as a learned and skillful 
lawyer, was secure. Step by step he won his 
way until he became the general attorney for 
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the whole line and the assistant attorney for 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad, then the 
property of Jay Gould. 

For several years before he died, Jay Gould 
spent two or three months each winter in 
Texas. He had tuberculosis. The bulls in 
Wall Street called it bronchitis. Judge Lovett 
has never publicly expressed his views con- 
cerning Gould but Gould was the first national 
and commanding character with whom he 
associated. 

Later he came into professional relations 
with Collis P. Huntington, a dreamer afoot and 
on the gallop most of the time. Thus he was 
enabled to subtract Gould from Huntington 
and note the difference. There came a day, 
however, when he added them, dreamer to 
speculator, and the sum of the two was 
Edward H. Harriman. 

Lovett, with a large practice in Houston, 
bargained three years, it is said in Texas, with 
Harriman before removing to New York, 
Harriman, personally friendless, holding banks 
and capitalists only by the genius for making 
something out of nothing, found a counselor 
and a comrade, once Lovett was at his 
side. 

And a successor. 


Frayne, the Conciliator and Diplomatist, and 
also Man of Vision, Is the Labor Member 


ITTING cheek by jowl with Capital on 
the board, is Labor in the person of 
Hugh Frayne (pronounced Frayn-e), 
a new and unknown man, nationally. 

Irish, in blood, shrewd, sensible, ready with 
words, but not too ready, diplomatic and 
conciliatory, Mr. Frayne travelled the country 
successfully for many years as an organizer 
under Samuel Gompers and was then sta- 
tioned in Philadelphia. 

In 1909 he was transferred to New York. 
He has been active since then in all of the labor 
controversies that have occurred in that city. 
It is said, however, that his special genius is 
to prevent trouble, rather than to begin or 
countenance it. 

Hugh Frayne must measure about five feet 
and four inches in his stockings. He was 
dressed in blue, when he talked to the inter- 
viewer, and wore patent-leather shoes. His 
dark gray eyes are without guile or vanity. 
He has the short nose of a fighting man and the 
chin of a judge whose decisions are handed 
down without uncertainty or useless regret. 

An Irishman, he has dealt in New York with 
Jews and Italians, with Russians and Hun- 
garians, and has handled his races wisely and 
even satisfactorily to themselves. Mayors 
of the city ask him to act with civil bodies and 
churches of all denominations call on him for 
his views on social questions. 

“‘T went to work when I was eight years 
old,”” he said, “at a breaker in Scranton, 
picking slate from coal. It wasn’t really 
necessary for me to do so but such was the 
custom in those days with the children of the 
poor. 

“The only schooling I ever had was during 
one term after I was seven years of age. I 
remained at the breaker until I was twelve, 
when I became an apprentice in the metal- 
workers’ trade. At seventeen I was a journey- 
man. I worked for wages until 1901, in 
which year I became associated with the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

The workers of America are fighting the 
Prussians on every field of battle, industrial 
and military, Mr. Frayne says, but they do 
not want their standards lowered while they 


are so engaged. By standards, he means 
conditions. 

“England,’’ quoting his words, “called 
thousands of its skilled wage-earners to the 
colors. The overstrain put on the others 
almost resulted in disaster. No man can toil 
at top speed for twelve hours a day and last. 
In a few years he is scrapped, along with 
broken down machinery. 

“Eight hours a day, six days in a week,” 
Mr. Frayne went on to say, “will produce all 
that is required by the United States, pro- 
vided the men who superintend the work 
understand what they are about. A com- 
petent foreman, and lots of foremen are not 
competent, will turn out more product with 
twenty-five workers than can be turned out by 
fifty who are directed by a foreman who is 
ignorant of human nature and the business he 
is supposed to understand. Efficiency begins 
with a satisfied shop.”’ 

“In your dreams,” the interviewer asked, 
“what good things do you see ahead for 
labor?” 

“What I see is more substantial than a 
dream,” Mr. Frayne answered. “It is 
tangible and can be touched, if out of reach 
just at the moment. A business man who is 
prudent and understands what he is doing 
works twenty, thirty, or forty years and ac- 
cumulates enough to live thereafter in the 
manner to which he has been accustomed. 

“When the man of business whom I am 
using as an illustration started in life possibly 
with borrowed money, an acquaintance, per- 
haps a friend, also set out upon his long and 
uncertain journey. But the second man began 
at the bench of a mechanic. He worked 
well and faithfully and brought up a family— 
sons and daughters who were of value to 
society. ; 

“At the end of twenty, or thirty, or forty 
years the mechanic discovers that he has little 
more, materially, than he had when he ceased 
to be an apprentice and was recognized 
among his associates as a competent journey- 
man. 

“Tliness, idle days for which he was not 
accountable, and the rearing of his children 
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‘made the accumulation of property impos- as to permit a sober and reliable worker to eyed, with his beard shorn close to: his face, he i" 
sible. So at fifty, or sixty, or seventy he has accumulate a competence for his old age that is, though his hours are long and his work 
d nothing buta worn body and a dreary outlook. he, too, may live in the manner to which he enormous, the picture of health, strength and | 
. There is no rest for him. And, being old, has been accustomed. g ; earnestness. To the three-.big nouns just if 
in -work may be difficult to obtain. i “Such is my vision,’ Mr. Frayne said, , named may be joined still another—beneyo- if 
t “Now, I think conditions should be such © ‘;but it is not a dream.’’ __. “hae f 
nS oer ing his home near the waters of Chest i 
: peake Bay when he was seventeen, he fol- 
. Brookings, Quaker and Peace Advocate, Who lowed an elder, brother.to St. Louis. A com- 
: . : pany of merchants, Cuppies an arston, i 
: Would Gain His Ideal by Licking the Kaiser pave bin capi eel . 
d ae oF 5 a ; rhe boy, remember, was seventeen. His 
- LOOM was in his face and anxiety So reads the military record up to date of — compensation by the month was $25. In 
was in his voice when the principal Robert S. Brookings, a Maryland Quaker by _ exactly three years he was taken into the firm 
“ and proprietor of the school in descent and a trustee of the Carnegie Peace . as a partner. He did not come of age until 
és Baltimore addressed his pupils. Foundation, to which also Felongs no less a nearly thirteen months later. In all, he was 
as ‘Boys,’ he said, ‘“‘the Yankees are about warrior than Elihu Root himself. connected with the original company and the 
to attempt a passage through the city. The Broadly, the work of the War-Industries succeeding corporation for twenty-six years. } 
railroad track at the canal bridge has already Board is divided into three parts, namely, raw Then he retired with a large fortune. | 
; been obstructed. I want you to go to your | materials, finished products and the priority Since 1896 he has been president of Wash- i 
s homes and stay there until the trouble is of the delivery of the latter to the places where —jngtori University in St.- Louis, and not only 
m over.” eke they are most needed. Mr. Brookings deals its president but practically its rebuilder and i 
“ The boys solemnly left the building—and with finished products—guns, ammunition, refounder. He_ has given it hundreds of 
fe then hastened to the bridge as fast as highly — tents, clothing, shoes and so on. His is the — thousands of dollars in money and, with Mr. 
re stimulated young legs could carry them. A duty to see that they are manufactured, ac- Cupples, his partner, valuable business | 
” mob had gathered. When the Sixth Massa- cording to contract, and that the prices to the property that constitutes its principal. source 
chusetts regiment and the troops of the government and to the allies of the United _, of endowment. | 
Seventh Pennsylvania opened fire, the boys States are not unreasonable; also that the ‘‘How do you—a Quaker and member of a 
of the Morgan School accepted the counsel usual industrial and commercial business of peace foundation—reconcile yourself to ser- 
of their principal just as promptly as they — the country be maintained without unneces- — yice’on America’s war board?” Mr. Brookings 
previously had rejected it. sary disturbance. was asked. | 
Such was the introduction of Robert The writer talked with him in his office, at “I’m for peace,’’ was the reply, “but the f 
Somers Brookings, then aged eleven, to ten minutes past 8 o’clock in the morning. shortest way to peace is to, lick the \ 
wars and their sensations. Six and fifty A tall and stalwart man, white haired, brown- Kaiser!” ; 
Fs years later, riding on horseback with his 
brother, on a camping trip through Glacier Baruch, the Buyer, Battles the Foe i 
il National Park, in northern Montana, the : ; 
sn small boy, grown to be a wealthy and famous Which Had Oppressed His Father. , 
i man, was stopped by a telegram from Wash- w a ee rt : 
i ington. # sie lr would seem, following logic, ina dearth both historically and naturally, ranks prs 
. _ “You are asked,’’ read the message in effect, of facts, that the first commercial trans- selling as an art. The. seller knows > his 
th if not in language, “to call on President action between man and man was started animal, field or product—what he paid for it, 
Wilson at the earliest moment possible.’’ by the purchaser, who, séeing something: in one way or another, its habits and qualities. 
' The railroad was sixty miles distant. that he desired, a stone axe, or a bull’s hide; or, Advantage, usually, is with him. 
lI Nevertheless, Mr. Brookings, within four possibly, a wile, offered a price. The buyer must trust either to the integrity 
as days, registered at a hotel, not more than In this fashion, perhaps, was initiated of another or to a knowledge which he may 
ek three blocks from the White House; and practice out of which has grown fleets upon or may not himself possess. Selling always 
* learned, a few hours ‘ater, that he had been the water and huge enterprises upon the land. follows buying, as, for example, with the 
ot conscripted for service on the great War- Buying, if the hypothesis here stated is merchant or the manufacturer. Restating 
th Industries Board. sound, inaugurated business, and, therefore, what has heretofore (Concluded on page 52) 
dy 
is 
x What Does It Cost? If You Really Know, You Are Better 
- K : Equipped To Compete Intelligently 
ot By CLINTON H. SCOVELL in Domestic and Foreign Tradé, 
. as Well as To Readjust Your Business Under War and After-the-War Conditions 
ch 
is IRPLANES, we are told, will win the mation. Itiseasy tosee why thisshould beso This works out in several different ways in 
ng war because they are the eyes of the when one appreciates what information a good _ different kinds of industries. 
c- armies, and get information not to be cost system can provide and how it can be In most establishments there is opportunity 
he secured in any other way. The mili- used. and need for the analysis and distribution of 
d. tary commanders who have the most informa- One conspicuous use of good cost accounting overhead expense or burden, to see how much 
m tion can deliver blows where they will be most is for intelligent price making. Financial of the expense is necessary, and then how it 
ly effective. success in any manufacturing business, re- bears on the product manufactured. Many a 
r- The reasoning is the same and the facts are duced to lowest terms, is getting more for the manufacturer gets his labor and material costs 
id similar for the industrial manager. He hasa_ product than it costs to make. It seems with satisfying accuracy but goes wrong in 
an precious stock of executive energy in his own obvious that accurate knowledge of costs reckoning burden. 
ed person and among his assistants. He has at’ should be a great help in maintaining the 
we his command, plant, equipment, and capital desired margin, and a good cost system will N the first place the burden should be 
to invested in inventories and other current place such information before executives separated between elements that are fixed, 
assets. His success depends on using these promptly, regularly, and in a dependable — such as insurance, property taxes, and interest 
ty resources effectively, and such effective use form. A great deal of manufactured product oninvestment,anditems that are variable, such 
le depends, in turn, on good judgment and ac- is now sold at less than cost, or at an un- as indirect labor and supplies; and the closest 
ed curate information. profitable margin over cost. Under such watch should be kept on the variables to see 
ed Now, the cost accounting is primarily in- circumstances, the manufacturer who fails that they are consistent from period to period, 
v- formation. In an industrial enterprise its to make a profit suffers from lack of knowledge and sustain a proper relation to the direct 
é purpose is to guide the executive to profitsand of his own costs. labor employed, or to the volume of product. 
ot other tangible results of good management, The greatest, value of a cost system is not, It is to be expected that every business will 
en and it is generally true that those executives however, in price making, but rather in the make some effort to analyze burden costs in 
are most successful who have the best infor- means it provides for business self analysis. this way, but the regrettable fact is that few 
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executives get such an analysis as well done as 
it should be, and accordingly few get anything 
like the maximum of economy which might be 
attained by this kind of administrative control. 

Having secured information as to what 
makes up burden, and having established 
plans to control the variable elements and 
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really count for its full value in the product. 

The accounting for material becomes more 
important and more difficult with the increas- 
ing size of a business. When the quantities, 
varieties and uses for material have grown 
beyond the personal knowledge of an active 
manager, there is no alternative but to put the 
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admit of any conclusive comparison. If piece 
work prevails in the industry, or if operations 
are clearly defined, they may make a fairly 
useful comparison of labor costs; and they fre. 
quently satisfy themselves with the assump- 
tion that they buy their materials in 
the same market, and more or less at the 





keep them at a minimum, the 
next step must be to determine 
how much burden belongs to one 
department or another, and how 
much to this or that article. 
Burden cost rises on any product, 
when that product uses more 
costly manufacturing facilities 
(either more space or more 
equipment), or when the process 
is prolonged, thereby tying up 
the capital employed for a 
longer time. 


HE principle of including in- 

terest on the investment al- 
though recognized as _ funda- 
mental when stated in this form, 
is rarely given adequate expres- 
sion in industrial accounting. 
To do so requires a calculation 
of interest on investment as an 
element of cost, and obvious as 
this requirement is for sensible 
and useful cost accounting, its 
importance is not generally un- 
derstood, and the idea is actually 
combatted by many accountants 
who ought to know better. 
There is therefore a distinct 
tendency in shops with varying 
product to underestimate the 
burden cost of articles utilizing 
extensive and costly equipment, 
and to overestimate the cost of 
product made by hand or with 
lighter equipment. This ten- 
dency alone has accounted for a 
great deal of product being made 
without sufficient knowledge of 
costs, and accordingly sold at 
unnecessarily low prices. 

The self analysis of a business 
made possible by a good cost 
system extends to labor and ma- 
terial cost as well as burden. 
When work is done on a depend- 
able piece work system, the 
direct labor cost is a known 
quantity, but relatively little 
manufacturing labor is on this 
basis, and there is accordingly 





“OST accounting is really interesting the government, since it 
has outstanding contracts under which it is to make pay- 
ments according to the contractor’s costs, with a percentage 

added for his profits. 

To be sure, such duties as administration of the income tax 
and regulat’on of railways have at times made one or another 
agency of the government arbiter upon many questions of costs. 
The government’s own bureau of efficiency has had its eye upon 
costs. The Department of Agriculture has been recommending 
systems of accounts for grain elevators, cotton warehouses, and 
the like. Besides, in connection with contracts let some months 
ago for naval vessels on a basis of the private builder’s costs of 
construction, the Navy Department has a Compensation Board 
which does a deal of figuring with the builders. Before the Tariff 
Commission was created, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce had for several years revived the activities which the 
Labor Department conducted in the nineties, by examining into 
the costs of production for pottery, clothing, sugar, and other 
articles upon which our customs duties fall. Until last winter, 
however, the Federal Trade Commission was the chief advocate of 
cost accounting, urging its use in all branches of industry and 
trade as a means for preventing unintelligent competition. 

The war has focused much attention upon costs. Whenever 
prices are challenged as extortionate the fact of the matter turns 
upon accurate accounting. The Food Controller in England has 
recently had to establish a cost-finding bureau to ascertain the 
basis upon which he should fix the prices the public is to pay. 
As for ourselves, the government has bought large quantities of 
supplies at prices which are to be determined later in accordance 
with the actual cost of production. 

For such a function we already have the nucleus of an organiz- 
ation, in the activities which the Federal Trade Commission has 
transferred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
In August, the Secretary of Commerce asked Congress for $65,000 
with which to enlarge the organization to a size commensurate 
with the demands that are made upon it. The Navy, as a check 
upon its own calculations, wants solved some puzzles in the treat- 
ment in costs of the depreciable property and the charges for 
reserve funds in some fourteen shipbuilding yards. Purchasing 
officials of both Army and Navy ask the facts about the costs of 
canning milk and sixty-odd vegetables. The Food Administrator 
desires the exact costs of fifty different products. Trade associa- 
tions for at least thirteen industries are asking review and criticism 
of their systems of cost-accounting, under which they will arrive 
at the prices they are to receive in selling large quantities of 
materials to the government. It seems perfectly clear that cost 
accounting that is real, and that is uniform in its principles, is gain- 
ing a new place in our business life.—Editor. 





same price. 

There is usually no agreement 
whatever as to the classification 
of overhead charges or burden, 
or what is of more consequence, 
how this most important ele- 
ment of cost should be applied 
to the product. Even those 
establishments that have made 
some effort to develop an ac- 
counting practice are handling 
their cost charges in such diverse 
ways, that they suspect each 
other of selling goods at less than 
cost; or, not having any proof 
that their own cost system is 
dependable, they argue that if 
another manufacturer can afford 
to sell an article at a given price, 
they also can afford to make it 
and sell it at the same price. 

All too frequently men will 
reason in this way in regard to 
competitors, without realizing 
that these competing plants may 
have no adequate cost methods, 
so that even the owners them- 
selves do not know whether they 
can afford to sell the article in 
question at the price that is 
named. Instead of making 
money they may be slowly drift- 
ing toward bankruptcy, hoping 
that an increasing volume, or 
better market conditions, will 
save them from ultimate failure. 


N every industry, some of the 

manufacturers undoubtedly 
feel that the price of the product 
is kept down by unintelligent 
competition from those manu- 
facturers who are not making 
money, primarily because they 
are selling their product at less 
than it costs to manufacture. 
This may be due partly to dif- 
ferent methods of figuring, so 
that the manufacturer com- 
plained of may in turn be think- 
ing of others as price-cutters on 
some particular item. 


endless opportunity to analyze direct labor 
cost-by well proved methods. The experience 
is almost universal, when work tickets are put 
into operation for the first time on products 
made by day work, that the executives have 
some emphatic surprises as to the actual or 
relatively high cost of certain items which they 
have been making. It is human nature to be 
careless about items that are not strictly 
accounted for, and it has happened frequently 
within the writer’s experience that the mere 
installation of a dependable system of labor 
and output reports has immediately stimu- 
lated a marked increase in production. 

The third element of cost (burden and labor 
having already been mentioned) is material. 
In some industries the opportunity for waste 
and inefficient use of material is little short of 
amazing. The only way to stop this loss is to 
keep track of the quantities on-hand and con- 


sumed. Such records are furthermore an aid . 


to intelligent purchasing, particularly as to 
quantities, and enforce the lesson that the great 
high road to success in most industries is to stop 
leaks and waste, and have what is consumed 


whole matter under a systematic clerical con- 
trol, which willautomatically provide the means 
for the supervision which, in a smaller plant, 
can be made effective by personal attention. 

Good cost accounting, however, is not 
wholly a matter of profit to the individual 
manufacturer. He may be driven to an 
analysis of his labor, material and burden 
costs by evidence that a competitor is sus- 
taining lower prices at a profit. The com- 
petitor, on the other hand, may be making 
prices unprofitable to himself as well as others. 
If this appears to be the fact, there is no argu- 
ment more effective to turn him from such a 
course than some tangible figures as to what 
such articles have actually cost to manufac- 
ture under similar conditions in another plant. 

“Such an exchange of information frequently 
converts a bad competitor into a good friend, 
and benefits other manufacturers and con- 
»sumers as well. 

Whenever two or more manufacturers of the 
same product attempt a discussion of their 
costs, they usually find that their cost ac- 
counting methods are not enough alike to 


The way to dispose of the unhealthy com- 
petition, and the ill feeling and suspicion, 
that frequently exists between competitors 
is to make a frank comparison of costs on 
typical items. There would be more of such 
comparisons if manufacturers only realized 
how much they could accomplish in this way. 

The “open price’’ policy, or interchange of 
sales prices, is an important help to a better 
understanding and usually to better profits in 
an industry, but useful as it is, it is far less 
fundamental and permanent in its effect than 
getting dependable costs. It is essentially 
the difference between a good liniment to 
soothe pain, and right living to eliminate the 
cause. As right living is not entirely an in- 
dividual problem, but depends on neighbor- 
hood action on such fundamentals as pure 
water, adequate drainage, opportunities for 
recreation, etc., so there is a need for joint 
action among manufacturers in the same in- 
dustry to establish a plan for uniform cost 
accounting in their line of business. 

In defining the details of a uniform cost 
system, there should be an especial emphasis 
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placed on such matters as depreciation and 
interest on investment, and the important need 
for getting all expenses reckoned into cost. 
Something can be accomplished by even a uni- 
form classification of accounts, but this is only 
part of the story, because a cost and accounting 
practice should be so developed that the execu- 
tives may have each month both a ‘manufac- 
turing and trading statement and a balance 
sheet in a dependable form. The two things 
fundamentally necessary are to define in com- 
mon terms the underlying principles of good 
cost accounting, and then to develop methods 
and make application of these principles adap- 
ted to the needs of the particular industry. 

It is obviously a wise war policy to hunt 
down and put a stop to all sources of waste, 
but such a course of action, although less 
urgently necessary, is none the less appro- 
priate in a time of peace. Americans have 
been ingenious and resourceful, and they have 
been surrounded by such limitless natural 
wealth as to insure a widely diffused material 
prosperity with relatively little effort. As the 
natural advantages are being more and more 
generally appropriated and brought into use, 
it becomes necessary to consider and adopt the 
methods that have brought industrial success 
in Europe, particularly in Germany. There 
must be a more thorough, scientific utilization 
of material. The results achieved in every 
department of industry must be more care- 
fully measured against the values consumed. 
The wise guess and “rule of thumb” must give 
way to laboratory methods and an exact 
accounting for costs and results. 


VEN more important than the use of 
material resources is probably the or- 
ganization and utilization of our man power. 
The disgrace of poverty, ill health, ignorance, 
drunkenness and vice undermining the in- 
dustrial strength of the nation must be re- 
moved. This result is not to be secured by a 
legal mandate, on a mere promulgation of a 
reform in management. It is, rather, to be 
achieved only by a long process of education. 
As far as this necessary educational prog- 
ress is part of the industrial development of 
the country, it implies on the part of execu- 
tives and managers a different attitude toward 
the labor forces than they have generally 
adopted heretofore. In the first place em- 
ployment must become a much more system- 
atic and intelligent process. The terrible 
waste of labor turn-over which now exists 
is but dimly appreciated and only here and 
there has adequate effort been made to stop it. 
After workers have been more intelligently 
selected, they must be better treated in order 
to realize anything like their full efficiency. 
This may mean shorter hours in some cases, 
although the movement for a shorter working 
day has already made great progress. It will 
not, however, mean less production, and the 
mistaken efforts of trade unionists and others 
to curtail output must of necessity fail in the 
long run. It may be necessary, and it is cer- 
tainly coming to be regarded as desirable by 
more enlightened manufacturers, to give the 
labor forces more consideration and perhaps 
some actual participation in the factory ad- 
ministration, that is, in the actual settlement 
of shop and factory problems. 

Profit sharing is frequently mentioned as an 
important factor in present day management. 
It is, however, a general rather than a specific 
remedy. Properly conducted, profit sharing 
should be condusive to good will and harmony 
between employers and employees, and in that 
respect it will eliminate friction and operate 
for the benefit of all concerned. Irrespective 
of profit sharing, however, there is a duty on 
the American manufacturer to study his re- 
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sources, establish standards of output, make 
just compensation for work done, and provide 
suitable incentives to make the total produc- 
tion as great as possible. 

These problems of industrial engineering are 
just as imperative upon an intelligent execu- 
tive as the proper utilization of steam or water 
power, the economical consumption of material, 
wise purchasing, or any other better under- 
stood phase of management. He must see to 
it that the facilities at his command are 
appropriately utilized, and that production is 
not curtailed by such unnecessary obstacles as 
defective routing and scheduling of work, 
congestion of materials in work rooms, and 
other obstacles which are generally found in 
American industrial establishments. 

If our manufacturers can meet these duties, 
and rise to these opportunities, our industrial 
leadership will be secure. 


(Concluded from page 14) 


for weeks. The problem of the six car 
service committeemen was to clear the rail- 
roads of stagnant freight and to provide 
means for the prompt handling of the new 
business created by a new situation. Their 
task was simplified somewhat by the fact 
that all of the railroads were, for the time 
being, to be operated as a single continental 
system. 

Investigation showed that the average run 
of a freight car per day was 25 miles; that the 
average capacity of box cars was 39; tons 
but that the average load per car of revenue 
freight was only 154 tons, or 43 per cent. 

Orders were promptly issued by the War 
Board to speed up the cars and to load them 
10 per cent above their marked capacity. 
An increase of five miles a day in the run of a 
freight car, it was shown, would add the 
equivalent of 515,000 cars to the equipment 
of the railroads. 


LOCOMOTIVE is run an average of 

75 miles a day. If the distance were 
increased 15 miles, the equivalent of 13,300 
locomotives, the car service commission 
pointed out, would be added to the power 
equipment of the railroads. Ordinarily, about 
15 per cent of the locomotives are undergoing 
repairs. Were the percentage reduced a 
third, the commission said, it would mean an 
addition of 3,325 locomotives to the nation’s 
transportation service. 

With these facts before it, and with others 
just as surprising, on which to base a calcula- 
tion, the War Board declared that by the 
heavier loading of cars and a speeding up of 
the trains, as well as the repairs on engines 
and all equipment, it would be possible to 
increase, practically, the number of cars in use 
by 779,000 and the number of locomotives by 
16,625. In detail, quicker repairs would add 
64,000 cars; quicker movement would add 
515,000 cars and heavier average loading 
would add 200,000 cars. 

Up to within a short time freight that could 
not be moved at once was often loaded into 
cars and the cars held on the tracks waiting for 
a hole in the dam. That practice has been 
stopped. If a man in Chicago, or at any 
other point, offers a carload of export freight 
for shipment to New York or Boston, he must 
now show documents that a vessel is ready to 
take the freight across the Atlantic. No longer 
is he permitted to choke eastern terminals 
while watching for a ship that may or may 
not give him cargo room. 

The work of the War Board brought about 
immediate results. Trains, even in April, 
began hauling larger loads. The increase to 
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the trains was 66 tons, or almost 2% tons to 
the car, compared with April, 1916. Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, the Virginias, Ohio and 
eastern Kentucky increased their coal shi 

ments 55,480 cars. The increase in Illinois, 
Indianaand western Kentucky was 76,134 cars. 


N May, as against the same month in 1916, 
the eighty-two principal coal-carrying roads 
increased their shipments 7,100,000 tons. 
Coal was one of the earliest subjects taken up 
by the War Board. The war, it was under- 
stood, could not be fought without coal— 
larger quantities than ever and a more ex- 
peditious handling of shipments from the mines 
to the mills and factories. 

Second in importance, in the view of the 
War Board, came iron ore. Coa’ for steam, 
for driving machinery; iron ore for cannon, 
ammunition, ships and so on. ‘The facts 
ascertained,’’ Mr. Elliott stated, “have es- 
tablished the conclusion that the national 
situation and the welfare of the country make 
it imperative that every energy of the railroads 
must be continuously exerted to move daily 
the maximum of coal and iron ore in distinct 
preference to all other commodities.” 


“Tn all cases,’’ Fairfax Harrison told the. 


railroad men of the country, ‘keep the cars 
moving and settle differences of opinion 
afterwards.” 

And if the railroads hesitated or failed to 
perform their duty, (a warning read) they 
would be promptly and effectively disciplined 
and the names of their officers published to the 
country. 

The whole power of the War Board was 
centered on coal. Every car, every engine, 
every track, every appliance, every man, was 
to do more work. There was to be no wasting 
of cars, no more using them as warehouses for 


. days, often for weeks, while shippers accumu- 


lated enough coal to fill a vessel. Coal was to 
be pooled, both for the Northwest and New 
England. 

Although the maineffort of the War Board is 
to keep the manufacturing industries supplied 
with fueland materials, the consumers of food 
and clothing, of shoes and household furni- 
ture and of all the daily articles of living are not 
being overlooked. What is called general busi- 
ness is receiving painstaking attention. 

Luxuries, however, are being cut from the 
scheme of transportation. If they can be 
hauled, all right. If they can not be hauled, 
no one worries. At the suggestion of the War 
Board, hundreds of unnecessary passenger 
trains have ceased to run. The engines are 
now pulling freights and taking soldiers to 
their camps and to Atlantic ports, where they 
embark for France. 

There are to be thirty-two cantonments in 
the United States. The large ones will each 
have accommodations for 40,000 troops. The 
transportation of that many men will require 
3,114 cars, made up into 183 trains—1,056 
passenger cars, 192 baggage cars, 528 box cars, 
g50 stock cars and 388 flat cars. 

Some of the laws of the nation and some of 
the laws of the states ‘‘to get a maximum of 
service,”” as Howard Elliott phrases the 
matter, have been violated, but the railroads 
are showing what can be done “when strict 
regulation,”’ again to quote Mr. Elliott, “does 
not cripple their efficiency. ”’ 


PERISCOPES have been designed for sight- 
ing the Lewis guns carried on armored 
motor cars for dispatch purposes. Three peri- 
scopes will provide views for the drivers both 
ahead and behind and along the sides of the 
car. The driver while completely inclosed.can 
yet witnéss every action outside the car. 








’ Man Takes a Look at Himself 


AN once more appears as the most interesting study for 
I mankind. 

This is one of the results of war. There was some 
danger that machines and things would overshadow man in 
the interest they creaté: War discloses machines as more 
wonderful than we had’ever supposed, but it also brings for- 
ward, in a high light, thé individuality of persons and the 
characteristics of peoples. 

The piquant question of the hour is, what manner of man is 
this? It is the question in Russia, in Japan, in China, in 
Australia, in France, in Enghand,—wherever you _ please! 
The second question is, what is.the spirit and the hardiness 
of this people? Whether it is the Finns, the people of Russia 
as a whole or the Cossacks, the Bulgarians or the Roumanians, 
the Greeks or the Italians, the Spaniards, the Dutch, or the 
Mexicans,—this is the question which is causing people to 
search through books and read every traveler’s tale in a 
search for some estimate that will give a clew to the course of 
future events. 

Altogether, there were never so many men, and so many 
peoples, that were at one time of such deep and serious 
intérest. This interest is reciprocal, too. The new attention 
we’ give to other parts of the world is being energetically 
returned. 

The New Statesmanship 


FRICES aré incorrigible. They troubled the world in the 

Pp vears of its extreme youth; as it waxed in conscious power 

they consistently defied control, wholly regardless whether 

a Roman emperor or a vandal king made pretense at determin- 

ing the course of mundane affairs; and to-day prices are setting 

the people of the earth by the ears, quite after their unre- 
generate fashion. 

Perhaps nothing else is to be expected. Prices are ex- 
tremely complex things. Nothing short of omniscience can 
arrive infallibly at the exact prices the conditions of a 
moment warrant,—conditions of supply which have ramifica- 
tions, not only into all the human traits of forehandedness 
and desire for gain, but also into all manner of unexpected 
questions of habit, personal idiosyncracy, and _ religious 
vagary; conditions of. demand which involve the prices of all 
other articles which humankind desires to buy or sell; and the 
thousand and one things that serve to enlarge or contract the 
very measure of value itself, after supply and demand have 
been adjusted. As a matter of fact, omnipotence would have 
to be joined to omniscience, if prices which are exactly correct 
were to be ascertained; for the process would involve final 
judgment upon all human affairs, correction of all the wrongs 
of the world, and dispensation of justice as between man and 
man. 

The task has not always daunted persons in high places. 
The rulers of ancient Babylon tried their hand. Egyptian 
princes did likewise. Sixteen hundred years ago Diocletian 
promulgated the prices which could be charged for well-nigh 
everything in the Roman empire. A barber and a sheep- 


shearer could have one cent for clipping a man or a sheep, a 
teacher twenty-one cents a month for a pupil, a camel-driver 
three and a half cents a mile for a load of six hundred pounds, 
a farmer six cents a dozen for eggs, seventy-five cents a bushel 


for barley, five cents a pound for 
beef, and nine cents for a sheepskin, 
a shoemaker thirteen to sixty-five 
cents for a pair of shoes, and so on. 







Although the 
for charging more was death, and the penalty was actively 
imposed, the imperial scheme went to pieces because of forces 
it ignored. 

Our own forefathers had little better success at the ‘time of 


penalty 


the Revolution. The Continental Congress recommended 
that the colonies regulate prices. In 1779 delegates from 
New England and New York resolved that prices should be 
limited to the level of 1774,—i. e., the ‘“‘pre-war’’ period. 
In those days, a good share of the difficulty came from de- 
preeiated currency,—a situation recognized by Noah Webster, 
who-declared picturesquely, “It is no more absurd to attempt 
to impel faith into the heart of an unbeliever by fire and fagot, 
or to whip love into your mistress with a cowskin, than to 
force value or credit into your money by penal laws.” 


UT times have changed. The world has a war of a magni- 

tude beyond the expectation of military experts, except as 
they had exercised their ingenuity by plotting out on paper 
theoretical possibilities. This war has involved the industrial 
resources of the belligerent countries. Its fortunes have 
turned more than once upon the skill of men at distant 
forges and lathes, or upon the rivalry of farmers working in 
fields on opposite sides of the battlefront and far from its 
incessant roar. Governments have entered the markets of the 
world seeking every sort of commodity in quantities such as 
no purchaser ever took before. In order to obtain supplies 
upon which military success depends, governments have 
sometimes had to control private purchases and use. Even 
when they have not taken this step they have left supplies 
which are inadequate for the needs of ordinary industry and 
commerce. 

This is a new state of affairs. 
governmental attitude, too. Imperial flats regarding prices 
are no longer likely. The temper of the day recognizes in 
questions of prices problems which demand the highest order 
of statesmanship supported by practical experience and by 
all the knowledge and skill laborious study of economics and 
finance has accumulated over centuries. This is a new 
statesmanship. It is the statesmanship of business. It con- 
siders the manifold arts of production, distribution, and ex- 
change in their relation to the fate of nations. If Adam 
Smith could return to earth he might set to work refurbishing 
his century-old Wealth of Nations in the belief the millenium 
has come in the midst of a military cataclysm. The rest of us 
might not altogether share his confidence, but when we can 
turn aside from the immediate tasks and perplexities of the 
moment, we can observe that the course of events is highly 
interesting. 


Fortunately, there is a new 


Next—the Soapless Bath 
OAP must be extremely potent, if it is in reality a civilizing 
S agent; for it comes in for almost as much notice as a 
munition of war. 
The secret of the publicity of soap lies in the fact that it is 
made from fats, and everybody has now been informed that 
fats have a highly important place in the economy of a nation 
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and of the world. More ways than 
it is convenient to shake a stick at 
have been devised for getting soap 
into Germany. There the fats that may be used in soap have 
been greatly decreased by governmental authority, and in order 
to keep down the use of fats in soap the same authority has 
permitted the price to soar; laundry soap that is pretty well 
down to the minimum of soapy content fetches seventy and 
eighty centsa pound. Toilet soap isa luxury for the ultra-rich. 

Our own soap-makers are getting worried. After dis- 
covering that colonies were supplying the German oil-crushing 
industry, the British government has now attained the control 
over about thirty-five per cent of the vegetable oils used in 
making soap, and has been keeping a pretty tight hold on 
them. Besides, ocean freight rates have added to the cost 
of the oils,—cocoanut, palm, soya bean, and the rest. As a 
climax Spain has placed an export duty on olive oil. We may 
all have occasion to recognize the importance of soap, and 
perhaps have to devote ourselves to the varieties which can 
be made from cottonseed oil and other domestic supplies. 


ee 


Fate, Castor Oil, and the Farmer Boy 


ASTOR OIL has already had a highly useful but unpopu- 

¥ lar place in the development of the American nation. 

By an irony of fate the American farmer boy is to be 

asked to increase the supply of an article for which he has 
only dislike and contempt. 

In this instance cause and effect run about as follows: 
Castor oil is the best lubricant for the motors of aeroplanes. 
A great fleet of planes is part of our immediate program. 
Castor beans have come mainly from India, but England 
monopolizes that source of supply for her own air fleets. 
Therefore, bodies of no less authority and dignity than the 
Council of National Defense and the Department of Agri- 
culture look with pleasure upon the crop of castor beans the 
United States will have this year and ask the American farmer 
to do still better in 1918. 


Squeezing Mother Earth for More Power 


PF YOWER makes our world go round, both figuratively and 
literally. It may be steam power, electric power, or the 
power of internal-combustion engines. It drives the 

great mechanical apparatus which has been contrived to bear 

the heavier burdens of industry and transportation. 

Every belligerent nation has been seeking more power to 
support war. France has found time to complete a tunnel 
through a mountain in order to operate a large hydro-electric 
installation. England has not only planned to link together 
by districts the plants which develop electric power, but has 
limited the use of gasoline until the era of bicycles has re- 
turned, and has undertaken the direction of coal mining; every 
‘steam raiser’’ has to tell the government on paper the exact 
amount of special coals he requires. Among the problems 
Russia faces is the question of sufficient fuel to keep its rail- 
Ways in operation. 

Power is nowhere more essential or more developed 
than in the United States. Ever since Alexander Hamil- 
ton busied himself with developing water-power on the 
Passaic river, and Washington worked on a pretentious 


scheme at the falls of the Potomac, we have sought for mechan 

ical power. One hundred thirty million horsepower is prob- 
ably aconservative estimate of the present development. Of 
this great aggregate of propelling force,almost two-thirds come 
from steam, a fourth from water-power and the balance from 
internal-combustion engines. Over 50,000,000 horsepower are 
used on steam railways, and fully 25,000,000 in manufacturing. 


HIS year our mines may produce 660,000,000 tons of coal, 

and the larger part will go for development of power. All 
the rest of the world may produce only as much again. Even 
so, the need for powerand the difficulties of transportation make 
attention to economy in the use of coal a matter of sudden 
importance. Many of the railroads have been giving firemen 
special instruction in ways to get the maximum of properly 
directed heat out of each shovelful of coal. Manufacturers 
who, when the cost of coal represented but three or four 
per cent of their total costs, gave little heed to what went on in 
the fireroom, will now take notice of the handling of their coal, 
quite as they watch the use of the wool, the steel, or the other 
raw products that enter the processes from which they get 
their finished articles. They may look to the economy of the 
equipment that uses the steam, to see whether the plant 
uses forty pounds of steam an hour to develop one horsepower, 
whereas a new engine might run on less than twenty pounds. 
The fact is, economy in the use of fuel has become so important 
that the quack has discovered a new field; he usually offers a 
chemical which, upon being dissolved in water and sprinkled 
on coal, is to produce most wonderful results. Before pur- 
chasing, any canny user of coal will find out what price he is 
asked to pay for such chemicals as ordinary salt. 


ETROLEUM, too, like the supply of coal, offers a whole 

series of problems. Admonitions of a decreasing production 
have been earnest. At the same time, the most direct machinery 
of war,—the artillery,—demands unheard of quantities of the 
lubricants derived from petroleum, and gasoline is one of the 
precious possessions over which separate wars might be fought. 
In the twelve months which closed with June the United King- 
dom alone obtained from us 113,000,000 gallons of lubricating 
oils and 150,000,000 gallons of gasoline and napthas. Mean- 
while, Pennsylvania crude pretoleum has gone well over three 
dollars a barrel, and is higher than at any time in forty years. 

On the one hand, there are difficulties in increasing the pro- 
duction of petroleum and, on the other, ingenuity in enlarging 
the amount of such of its products as gasoline. From the 
oil fields come stories of the impossibility of obtaining pipe 
to case the wells, and drillers even at ten dollars a day. 
At the same time, natural gas is being’ made to give up the 
gasoline it carries; vacuum pumps are applied, and in nineteen- 
sixteen 200,000,000 gallons of gasoline were obtained from 
gas through which in earlier years it largely went to waste. 

The pressure for power, and still more power, is a sign of the 
times. Its development and application have not yet 
reached their acme. The necessities of war itself may provide 
us with new devices for getting power and utilizing it. 
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T may be that he is a tyrant like the rest,”’ 
assented the old woman whom Napoleon, 
travelling incognito, was drawing out, 
“but the others are the kings of the 

nobility, while he is one of us; we have 
chosen him ourselves.’’ The American people 
show an equal fearlessness of dictators of their 
own choosing by placing the administration of 
their food and fuel in the hands of one man. 
The struggle with the opponents of this 
policy occupied the Senate some six weeks, 
while much of that time the House had little 
to do beyond fulfilling the Constitutional 
requirement to meet every third day, often 
only to adjourn. This subject and the 
varying definitions of war-profits and other 
features of the war revenue bill have made the 
bulk of the budget of talk in the Senate. 


Mr. Pou, oF NortH CAROLINA. The great 
mass of American people feel that the very life of 
the Nation is involved in the issues of this war. 

When President Wilson, Col. 


Wherein Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and Mr. 
Decatur’s Root tell us, in effect, that every- 
Toast takes thing is at stake we are bound to 
On momen- admit the probable gravity of the 
tum consequence. But certain gen- 


tlemen would have the court say 
whether, having declared war, we must now fight 
to win. . The courts must be permitted to say 
whether America is to live or perish. That is the 
meaning of the propusal to test the constitu- 
tionality of the selective-draft law. 

Mr. Speaker, you might as well raise the 
question whether it is constitutional to have any 
Constitution, to have any organized government, 
whether it is constitutional for a nation to fight 
when attacked. 

The man who means what he says when he 
declares he wants to see the war ended will now 
do all he can to help his Government in this 
crisis. The obstructionists in Congress and 
elsewhere should have seen a banner which was 
borne down Pennsylvania Avenue during the 
Confederate reunion by a company of veterans 
from North Carolina. 

The banner was seen by many a tear-dimmed 
eye, borne aloft by one of these venerable men. 
It said, “ Damn a man who ain’t for his country, 
right or wrong.”’ [Applause.] And in that 
applauding throng which lined the Avenue men 
who swore not at all were heard to say ‘‘ Amen.” 
[Applause.] 


Mr. CoLiier, oF Muississiprr. I can well 
understand now what Irvin Cobb, the great 
American war correspondent, meant when he 

wrote that to his mind the most 


The little distressing sight, and one that 
Children haunted him in his dreams, was 
Speak the startled look of fear in the 


eyes of every child he saw in 
Belgium. They were scared, timorous, shrink- 
ing, starting in trembling dread at every sound, 
a look of frightened bewilderment and terror 
on their young faces. They had fled from their 
homes, many of them in the nighttime. They 
had heard the roaring of cannon, the screaming 
of shells, and the whistling of bullets. Some of 
them had seen their fathers shot down; they had 
seen their terror-stricken mothers roughly 
shoved around by German soldiers. They had 
been driven from place to place. They had 
heard the gruesome tales of little ones stabbed 
and bayonetted and shot, and their little bodies 
were quivering with fear and shaking with 
terror. Just a few days before these little ones 
were happy, care-free children, like your children 


To Use the Words of the Coun- 
try Editor, We ‘‘Assume No Re- 
sponsibility for the Sentiments 
Expressed’? in These Human 
Flashes from the Elemental 
Contest That Makes Our Laws. 
They Are Submitted Solely Be- 
cause the Generally Ignored 
Minutes of Congress Afford a 
True Insight into the Work 
and Character of the Men—and 
the Woman—Who Make Up 
This Greatest of Democratic 
Assemblages. 


and my children, and the unexpectedness and the 
suddenness and the awful brutality of the Ger- 
man attack brought a bewildered, startled look 
of terror to these Belgian children’s eyes which 
was pitiful to behold. 

Our conflict with Germany was inevitable. 
As long as the Republic of the United States lived 
and flourished, it was the one unanswerable reply 
to German autocracy and Prussian militarism. 
A victorious Germany, with all of Europe lying 
bleeding and prostrate at its feet, would naturally 
have bent all its energies in destroying that 
country whose ideals and civilization was a 
reproach and a menace to the militarism and 
autocracy of the Imperial German Empire. 


Mr. SHERMAN, OF ILLINOIS. Would the 
Senator favor waging war to depose the present 
reigning house of Germany? 

Mr. OWEN, OF OKLAHOMA. Absolutely. That 
is what I am waging war on right now. 

Mr.Sherman. And not leave it to the German 
people? 7 

Mr. OWEN. 
people. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The President not long ago, 
within the last two years, said that each inde- 
pendent sovereignty has a right to determine 
its own form of government. He was _ par- 
ticularly .speaking of Mexico at that time. 
That do¢és not apply to Germany, does it? 


And not leave it to the German 


Mr. OwENn. I think it does most fully, most 
completely. That is what I desire and hope to 
see. 

Mr SHERMAN. What would 
In which the Senator do with the German 
Something philosophers like Nietzsche and 


historians like Treitchszke? 

Mr. Owen. I would leave 
them to the German people, who 
will take care of them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are the responsible 
foundation, Mr. President, of the servility of the 
German people who have submitted to the 
doctrines of militarism. 

Mr. OwEN. I can not agree with the Senator 
from Illinois in that respect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will permit me, 
the philosophy of Neitzsche is the foundation for 
the work of all the German professors who have 
led to the subordination of the civil to the 
military power. ss 

Mr. Owen. That is quite true; but these 
professors and these teachers are the hirelings 
of the Hohenzollerns, who for over a hundred 
years have had eulogy after eulogy paid for in 
Germany. 

The Hohenzollerns are responsible for these 


Is Claimed 
For Utopia 


moral, historical, psychological lunatics who have 
helped to make German opinion insane. 

Mr. President, some critic has said, in relation 
to this world cooperation which I propose, 
“This is Utopia.” 

My answer is, first, Utopia is better than hell, 
and, second, that this proposition is not Utopian, 
and, third, it is already nearly an accomplished 
fact in the union of the great belligerents now 
waging a common war on Prussianism. 

Seven-eights of the people of the world are at 
heart opposed to the ambitions of the Prussian 
military autocracy, and the United States should 
strenuously take steps to induce every neutral 
nation to combine with the entente allies in 
making war on the Prussian military autocracy. 


Mr. PENROSE, OF PENNSYLVANIA. My point 
of order is that I observe the stenographer has 
not been continuously taking down the remarks 
of the Senator from California. [Mr. PHELAN.] 
I ask that these remarks be taken down as he 
delivers them. I do not want a page skipped of 
this document [statement by Mr. Denman] and 
then have it surreptitiously inserted in the 
Recorp. I want the Senator to read every line 
of it, and then we will take proper action of the 
Senate, perhaps, to have it expunged from the 
Recorp. I hope the Chair will order the 
stenographer to take down the statement of the 
Senator from California as he makes it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The stenographer 
will observe the admonition of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am justified in making the 

point, because I observed the 


Wherein stenographer was not taking it 
Seconds down. 

Take up The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The duel of The Chair will suggest that the 
Words stenographer observe the rule. 


Mr. PENROSE. Then we will 
compare the stenographer’s notes with the docu- 
ment at a later period. 

Mr. PHELAN, OF CALIFORNIA. I am surprised 
that the reading of a sober document should 
excite any heat on the part of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROsE. I am naturally aroused, be- 
cause when 10,000 men are killed every day and 
a hundred million dollars spent each day the 
Senator shows little appreciation of the dreadful 
seriousness of the crisis when he fools away time 
with this idle performance. This is not a place 
for obituary ceremonies. This man was haled 
from obscurity, and he has returned to obscurity, 
and merely because he comes from California an 
old and tedious story ought not to occupy the 
time of the Senate. ; 

When the Senator from California interrupts 
the consideration of the largest revenue bill in 
our history, the passage of which is urgently 
required in the greatest crisis of history, to waste 
the time of the Senate in discussing a man who 
failed and has passed away he gives us the 
measure of his statesmanship. 

Mr. PHeLtan. Mr. President, I am particu- 
larly pleased that the Senator from the great 
iron and steel Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
should show his extreme displeasure. I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Washington Post of 
Thursday, July 19, reproducing under advertis- 
ing columns marked ‘“advertisement,’’ an edi- 
torial from the New York Evening Journal, in 
which Gen. Goethals is represented as a giant and 
Mr. Denman as a pygmy. I think, sir, that is 
the meanest kind of criticism, intended to do 
injury to the reputation and standing of the 
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and From the windows of their offices in the Munsey Building at Washington, thousands of men and women of the Council of National Defense who are 
SS working to crush the enemies of democracy can look down on this striking figure of Count Pulaski. The man to whom the statue was erected lived 
at 1S and died fighting against international injustice. Outlawed and shorne of his estates for trying to free his native Poland, Pulaski was induced by Dr. 
o do Benjamin Franklin to go to Philadelphia and join the Continental Army. Pulaski enlisted as a volunteer. At the battle of Brandywine he so distinguished 

the himself that he was made chief of dragoons and brigadier general. He was killed in 1779 while leading an attack against the British at Savannah. 
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president of the board. But that does not 
concern me so much as the consideration of the 
fact, who paid for that advertisement? I do not 
know who has been more interested in belittling 
Mr. Denman than the great Steek€orporation of 
the State of Pennsylvania represented on this 
floor by Senator PENRosE. When he’ says that 
there is no use of pronouncing obituaries, I beg 
to submit that it is a very live question whether 
this Government shall be controlled by the Steel 
Corporation, with its enormous capitalization of 
over a thousand million dollars, making enormous 
profits, sufficient if employed by designing and 
wicked men to overturn the Government of the 
United States by the ordinary processes of cor- 
ruption and bribery, and when it is used to 
destroy a man who I believe was rendering faith- 
ful public service in the interest of the Govern- 
ment and not in the interest of the profiteers, 
then, I say, well may the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, the representative of such a com- 
munity embracing such a corporation, be moved 
to stigmatize this gentleman as unworthy of even 
a mild defense, expressed in his own language, 
until I was provoked, against the machinations 
of such powerful interésts. . 

Mr. HARDING, oF On10. T ati very much 
impressed by what the Senator frofm Nebraska is 
saying, and I am not sure that I may not have to 
change my attitude toward this bill if the 
statement which the Senator has just made can 
be well substantiated. I am not seeking to cast 
any reflection upon the Senator's argument, but 
I want him to specify and to point out the 
corroboration of the statement just made, to the 
effect that thousands of men in this country, 
who were heretofore living comfortably are 
stared in the face by the necessity of going to the 
almshouse. 

Mr. Norris, OF NEBRASKA. Well, I know 
dozens of them, and there will be many more of 
them this winter, who heretofore never thought 

of such a thing, who will suffer 


How ladies from hunger and cold unless 








Grow conditions materially change. | 
Confiden- tell you there are thousands of 
tial when families—millions of families, I 
Marketing believe—in this country to-day 


‘ who will suffer before spring 
from hunger and cold unless relief comes. ~ 

Mr. Harpinc. Will the Senator name a 
specific instance? 

Mr. Norris. The Senator desires a specific 
instance. I do not want to refer to things 
personal, but I know personally a good many 
instances, and I am going to tell the Senator of 
one. ia 

_ Mrs. Norris was in one of the stores [of the 
Dutch Market Co. in this city] with a basket on 
her arm buying a few groceries. She asked for 
10 pounds of sugar and bought it. There was 
standing by her side another woman, well 
dressed, intelligent, nice-looking, who, when she 
saw her purchase 10 pounds of sugar, exclaimed 
that she wished she could buy 10 pounds of 
sugar. She said, “How can you afford, how can 
you get money enough at one time, to buy 10 
pounds of sugar and have the cash for it all at 
once? Look in my basket; there are 2 pounds of 
sugar—all I can buy at one time.’’ There were 
several other small packages of other groceries 
which she had purchased. She then said, “My 
husband gets $1,600 a year; he has had from 
$1,200 up to that for a number of years. We 
were saving some money, not sé much as we 
would have saved if we had known these hard 
times were coming on; but we have five children, 
all of them small, and we are never able now to 
buy 10 pounds of sugar at once. If my husband 
were to get sick, if one of our children should get 
sick, I do not know that we would do.”’ Their 
ability to live within their means depended upon 
the entire family—husband, wife and children— 
maintaining their health. 
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Mr. Lewis, oF *ILLiNot1s. Mr. President, I 
may startle you to tell you that thére in the 
Treasury Department at this hour while I am 
speaking is the established proof of $300,000,000 
swindled out of this Government by perjury, 
fraud, deception, and different forms Of com- 
mercial and personal trickery under the income- 

tax returns. There has_ been 
Proposing more ingenious lying, deliber- 
Membership ately perpetrated to the face of 


In the the representatives on the Fi- 
Annanias nance Committee from time to 
Club time by men touching their in- 


comes than could be conceived 
as could come from men of honor or men of busi- 
ness standing. Men who would shrink from 
petty lying in the ordinary affairs of their lives 
and who hold themselves up as worthy of the 
approval of their fellow man in the communities 
where they live, who sedately march in solemn 
procession behind the coiiection piate through 
the aisles of the holy church of God, carrying 
with them the atmosphere of, ‘“‘ Behold, how much 
holier I am than thou,’’ will promptly come 
from that Sunday service to this body of men, 
and, under the guise of business necessity, 
justify a form of lying which in other forums 
would subject them to the charge of perjury and 
to the pains and penalties thereof. 
Mr. POMERENE, OF OHIO. Several weeks ago 
I was waited upon by a very debonair gentleman 
in the marble room. He approached me with 
this proposition: The Government ought to con- 
duct its. business upon a high business plane. 
I was in hearty accord with that suggestion. I 
was a little curious to know what the business 
proposition was which he was 
A gentleman going to present to the United 


Appearsin States Senate. It was a most 
The Marble interesting proposition, and _ it 
Room was in substance that there would 


soon be another issue of liberty 
bonds amounting to several billion dollars and 
that the Government, which is now straining 
every nerve in order to win this war and to pay 
the expenses of it, should not have this adver- 
tising done in the way in which it was done during 
the last loan campaign, but that it should pay 
to the publishers of the country $3,000,000 in 
order to advertise the bonds which we are selling 
for their safety as well as ours. I suggested that 
I would not have any objection to his proposition 
on one condition, and that was that they con- 
duct their business with the Government on a 
business plane and pay for the service that they 
have been getting for so many years from the 
taxpayers of the country. 
Mr. WINGO, OF ARKANSAS. Mr. Speaker—— 
THE SPEAKER. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Arkansas rise? 
Mr. Winco. With the permission of the 
Speaker of the House, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Giving the GarRNEk], whom I presume for 
Business of the time being is majority leader 
The shortest de jure as well as de facto, what 
Session on is the prospect for the Senate 
Record catching up with the legislative 
program so that the House can 
resume business and clean up what few remaining 
matters are necessary for it to attend to before 
final adjournment? Of course, the House has 
acted with dispatch as well as intelligence all 
during the session, and, as far as the House 
action is concerned, Congress could have ad- 
journed some time ago, but the delay is occa- 
sioned by the Senate; and what I want to know 
is what hope is there of the Senate concluding 
the legislative program within the near future? 
Mr. GARNER, OF TEXAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no information on the subject, and therefore I 
move that the House adjourn. 
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Taking Down the 
‘*Made in Germany” Sign 


UBSTITUTES for materials and sources of 

supply have been a real quest since August, 
That there hag: been success in ob. 
taining substitutes appears from the circum. 
stance that for many articles formerly ob. 
tained from sources that were closed the 
“peak” in prices was reached as long ago as 
the spring of 1916. 

Some of the changes in supply followed 
closely upon the outbreak of war, in 1914, 
Having purchased much cocoa from West 
Africa through Europe, the United States 
turned to Ecuador and took large supplies, 
incidentally saving a situation which to 
Ecuador cocoa-planters had looked desperate, 

Dyestuffs and potash were not the only 
things we had obtained from Germany, ‘and 
which have since had a deal of attention. 
Cat-gut,—i. e., sheep-gut,—used by surgeons 
for sutures had come from Germany, where 
the method of its preparation was a family 
secret. Almost over-night, the American 
packers erected plants within a short time 
American workmen had found ways of their 
own to produce an article that will scarcely 
appear again in our imports. German fire- 
clay used in making crucibles and lead pencils 
has given way to clays from Arkansas and 
Missouri. In 1913 ninety-three per cent of 
the magnesite used in making refractory 
brick to line our blast furnaces and other 
chambers where great heat developed came 
from Austria; for the time being, at least, 
American magnesite has taken its place, 
although in this instance the purity of Ameri- 
can ore may eventually force us to revert to 
Austria-Hungary for supplies, as the foreign 
ores happen to contain desirable impurities, 
Lithographic stone we used to buy from 
Bavaria, we now purchase it from a Kentucky 
quarry. Gloves of cotton fabric with “ sueded” 
finish, made in Germany, were popular here 
in 1914; just as our manufacturer earlier had 
succeeded in replacing German silk gloves 
with their own make they have now found how 
to make gloves of cotton fabric for-the Ameri- 
can trade. It will probably be a long time, 
too, before American flags are imported from 
Germany. Photographic, picture, and optical 
glass form another group of articles we now 
make for ourselves. 

All the supplies which were interrupted did 
not come from Germany. For platinum we 
depended upon Russia. Our dependence con- 
tinues, but high prices for the metal led to 
invention of substitutes for some electrical 
uses, and these substitutes will not again 
give way to the metal. A British embargo 
stopped go per cent of our supply of strontium; 
California and Nevada promptly increased 
their production, and American chemists as 
quickly made the strontium salts we need, 
and did it at a profit. Sumac powder for 
dyeing came from Sicily before the war; it 
is now prepared from native sumac. Now 
that linen cloth for our aeroplanes is_be- 
coming hard to get we are developing silk 
weaves to take its place. Although we have 
not done away with asbestos in insulations, 
we have found that Venice, being cut off from 
German glass, has aided the manufacture of 
spun glass to its glass-bead industry, and are 
making some substitutions. 

These examples are merely illustrative of 
our successes in supplanting foreign sources 
of materials and of the problems that remain. 
There are many more. On the facts, however, 
it is clear that we have been making progress 
in many ways, and much of the advance we 
are making we shall keep. 
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By Educating the American Palate 
Products a Second Great Packing 

Built on the Yield from the Vast | 
Herds of Our Sea Pastures | 







AST year the fishermen of the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States caught 
with their lines and nets 
goosefish, great bulky fellows four feet 

long and weighing twenty-five pounds each. 
In all they pulled in ten million pounds of this 
fish and at every haul swore roundly and 
dumped the catch back into the sea. Yet 
whenever a fisherman threw one of these 
greedy bait eaters overboard he lost to the 
consuming public the same quantity of 
nourishing food we would have if his discard 
had been a similar weight m choice sirloin 
steak. 

There was but one reason for his action and 
that was the fish-ignorance of the American 
people. The housewives of the United States 
not knowing that goosefish exists, do not ask 
for it when they go to market. As a conse- 
quence the market man does not buy it from 
the fisherman and so the latter refuses to 
bring it to the wharves. Goosefish is as good 
and as palatable and as nourishing as cod or 
salmon or shad, but the consumer does not 
know about it and no demand is created. 

What is true of goosefish is true of a score of 
others. An immense reservoir of food for 
Americans in war time is being overlooked. 
Vast quantities of the cheapest animal food 
in the United States remain practically un- 
used while prices soar and conventional sup- 
plies are exhausted. And all the time the 
average man in this country, with sea food 
resources that are almost unequaled the world 
around, eats one pound of fish where the 
Britisher eats five, where the German eats six, 
where the Hollander eats seven, where the 
Scandinavian eats eight, where the Chinese 
eats ten, and the Japanese eats twenty-five. 
Careless and extravagant in the possession of 
his great wealth, the American has been in- 
different to economy and has neglected fish. 
To be sure America has a fish industry in 
which her citizens have invested $70,000,000, 
which yields $80,000,000 annually and which 
Supports 225,000 people. This is, however, 
ut a shadow of the business that should be 





400,000 
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A New England fishing schooner putting out to sea. 


possible from the untouched aquatic resources 
of the nation. The present food crisis may 
have the effect of calling the latent fish pos- 
sibilities to the American mind. Experiments 
seem to have pointed the way toward the 
proper method of getting these unused re- 
sources into the markets and to the dinner 
tables of the American homes. But first let 
us have a look at some of these readily and 
cheaply available foods. 

This goosefish, called also monk-fish and in 
Europe devil-fish, is an ugly and unpopular 
member of seabottom society. Its mouth is 
of huge proportions, the latch-string is always 
on the outside, and a visitor half as big as the 
fish itself can be admitted. [t has been known 
to entertain lobsters, starfish, crabs, ducks, 
and geese. It isa nuisance to the net and line 
fisheries along the coast from Maine to North 
Carolina. In Europe it is highly prized and 
brings prices that are often above those of 
mackerel. In Europe also, it is cured by 
smoking and extensively used. 

The Pacific coast has a neglected fish as 
easily obtainable as is the goosefish and even 
more attractive. It has been called a black 
cod from Oregon to Alaska but this is a mis- 
nomer, and the government’s bureau of 
fisheries has given it a real name of its own. 
It is henceforth to be set down as the sablefish. 
It is slim and graceful and firm and fat and 
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Our Fish Need A P. D. Armour 


and Developing By- 


Industry Could Be 


BY 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Secretary of Commerce 


Two hundred and seventy-three vessels of this 
type landed 21,929,742 pounds of fish in Boston, Gloucester and Portland, Maine, during June. In 
return for it the fishermen pocketed $796,505. 


nourishing. It is largely caught in the halibut 
fisheries in the deep waters off the Pacific 
coast. It has been largely discarded like the 
goosefish, and for every one thrown overboard 
the American public is out fifteen pounds of 
excellent food. But the housewife does not 
ask the marketman for sablefish, and there 
you are. 

The Pacific coast perpetrates a more 
spectacular waste than this. When one of her 
whalers scores a catch he makes available 
10,000 pounds of first-class beef. The whale 
is not a fish but a mammal, coming under the 
same classification as cattle and other sucklers 
of their young. Therefore the flesh of the 
whale is not fish but is beef and with no fish 
taste whatever. The whaler lands his victim 
that he may “try out”’ its blubber oil or get 
its whalebone. Sometimes he now goes so far 
as to convert the rest of the carcass into fer- 
tilizer, but the practice for more than a 
century has been to throw away the huge 
whale carcasses after a comparatively small 
part has been utilized. If the whaler does 
make use of the carcass, he receives half a cent 
a pound for as much good beef as could be cut 
from a score of prime cattle. He could cut 
out this steak and sell it for beef if he but took 
the trouble and if people but knew that whale- 
meat was as good as any other butchershop 
product. 
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Already the American public has acquired 
its taste for whale meat. This year whale 
meat was sold and eaten in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and the reports of the re- 
ception accorded this new food indicate that it 
has come to stay. During May an enter- 
prising whale company placed fresh whale 
meat on the market in Seattle, Wash., and 
Portland, Oregon. The product met with a 
ready sale at 10 cents a pound and was im- 
mediately placed on the menus of the hotels 
and restaurants under its proper name. It 
was eaten by a government fishery expert who 
reported that it was excellent, that it was 
ordered by many diners, and that the supply 
was speedily exhausted. A thick portion, 
such as would have cost a dollar and a half if 
it has been beef, was offered for 40 cents. 

One whale yields as much beef as twenty 
cattle and 1,500 are killed every year on our 
coasts. It would seem, on this basis, that the 
equivalent of 30,000 head of cattle annually 
goes largely to waste or is put to its least 
possible economic use. It has been suggested 
that, if a packing-house were established for 
this meat, the profits would be very great. 
By applying packinghouse methods under 
which it is said that use is made of every part 
of the pig but its squeal, the by-products 
might also.dgvelop much value. Japan has 
long used for food the rich meat obtained by 
her whalers. 


( N the New England coast there sometimes 
~ come in vast schools a vest-pocket edition 
of the whale known as “blackfish.”’ It has 
played many a dramatic role among the 
fishing villages because of its apparent 
stupidity. These creatures play about the 
coasts, their favorite game being follow-the- 
leader. But if this leader happens to get into 
shallow water and his belly touches the 
ground, panic seizes him. He begins to 
plunge and flounder frantically. If his nose 
happens to be pointed toward 
the land he climbs right up on 
it and can’t get off again. 
Every blackfish in the flock 
follows suit. Soon the 
beach is covered. 
Twice in the lifetime 
of a New England fish- 
erman the _blackfish 
came to his beach. As 
many as 1,200 of these 
have been known to 
ground themselves 
in this way. There 
is great excitement 
in a fishing vil- 
lage on these 
occasions. 
Every y 
man, : 
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woman and child rushes to the beach and 
attempts to piace a mark of identifica- 
tion on as many blackfish as_ possible. 
Later they cut these creatures open and take 
out certain portions that yield fat. The rest 
of their bodies, which weigh about a ton each, 
go to waste. The fishermen have not known 
that there was a thousand pounds of good 
steak in each of them. Their meat is like 
that of the whale, is red and nutritious and 
palatable. When 1,200 of them run ashore, 
it is as if 2,400 cattle were delivered to the 
villagers if they were but provided with a 
method of disposing of the flesh. 


N ORE regular in their appearance and 
4 more abundant on our coasts are the 
porpoises, which, when taken at al!, are most 
imperfectly utilized but are for the most part 
entirely neglected. They have an undoubted 
value as human food, their meat being com- 
parable to that of whales. 

The government's Bureau of Fisheries has 
said of grayfish that “it knocks H out of the 
H. C. of L.”’ The grayfish is a pirate and 
marauder, particularly fond of running amuck 
among fishermen’s lines and nets and cutting 
to pieces the captured fish. It travels in 
schools and, when it visits a fishing ground, is 
likely to drive all other frequenters away. 
The grayfish is a smaller shark weighing six 
to ten pounds, and is a clean, clipperbuilt 
creature, swift in the water and attractive 
looking in the stalls. Great quantities of it 
are caught on fishermen’s lines but there 
has until recently been no sale for it. 
Such a nuisance is it to fish- 
ermen that there havebeen 
many proposals to put a = 
bounty on its 
head as in the 
case of wolves 
in the 
west. 
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Finally, however, the government deter- 
mined that an industry should be built with 
the grayfish as a basis and it has said to the 
fishermen along the coast: 

“You catch the grayfish and we will en. 
deavor to have them canned and marketed.” 

Canneries have now been established for 
this purpose. The government has been doing 
the advertising for this new fish product, 
It also sets the price that an undue profit may 
not accrue to the industry it has sponsored, 
Canned grayfish is now selling on the market in 
30 states, two 14-ounce cans for a quarter, 
This is half the price that is paid for most fish 
in cans, and there is a profit to the canner, 

Many Americans have developed a taste for 
Scotch herring. They have been satisfied 
with the product sent them from across the 
ocean and have never taken the trouble to 
develop an industry of their own, although the 
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On board a halibut fishing boat. People of the Atlantic coast demand that this fish be shipped to them from distant Alaska. They pay the freight and the cold 
In addition they violate the sensible principle that fish should be caught as near as possible to its market 
so that it may come to the table fresh. 


storage bills—and wonder why the price is so high. 
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United States possesses in Alaska herring 
fishing grounds equal to any in the world. 
Now, however, the British have prohibited the 
export of this herring, and the United States 
finds that it must either learn to cure it or must 
do without. In the circumstances, the 
Bureau of Fisheries has employed a Scotchman 
who knows the business thoroughly and has 
sent him to Alaska where, with a corps of 
assistants, he has been traveling from place to 
place and gratuitously teaching whoever wants 
to learn how to pickle this fish as it is done in 
the bonny firths, so that the fastidious 
American may not go herringless. 


HE shores of the United States are aswarm 

with sea mussels which are almost entirely 
unused. Yet this mollusk is the equal of the 
oyster or the clam. France consumes 400,- 
900,000 pounds of mussels a year and Holland 
65,000,000. They exist in great beds easily 
accessible along both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific seaboards. They can be secured more 
easily and cheaply than can oysters and clams, 
and a barrel of them contains more food than 
the same quantity of oysters. A peck of 
mussels in the shell will supply all the meat 
requitggl bor a meal for ten persons. They are 
palatable, nourishing, easily digested—a food 
for rich ‘Or poor, well or ill. They are an 
almost unlimited resource ready to be drawn 
upon. 

The Grampus, a vessel used by the govern- 
went in making scientific and fishery investiga- 
tions, some years ago found that off the New 
York and New Jersey coasts was an unlimited 
deposit of giant scallops. These scallops are 
nearly as big as a dinner plate and with a 
capacity of navigation by means of clapping 
the, two valves of their shell together. To 
accomplish this they must develop a consider- 
able amount of muscle. This is found near 
the center of the two shells and is often as big 
as the wrist and three inches long. It weighs 
a half a pound and is equal in nourishing 
value to a spring chicken. These creatures 
are waiting in innumerable quantities to be 
scooped up and delivered to the consumer. 
One man in ten has come to know the taste of 
scallops and nearly all persons like them. 
They are a delicacy in the restaurants and 
high in price. They await a development of 
the scallop industry that will place them on 
the market at reasonable prices. 

The neglect of fresh-water products in the 
United States is no less striking that the lack 
of use of its salt water resources. Among the 
fishes that offer latent possibilities is the 
bowfin, which is peculiar to America and is the 
only fish of its kind in the world. It is a 
holdover from earlier ages as is the kangaroo 
or the giant trees of California. It has been 
neglected as a food and has enjoyed an ad- 
vantage over its rivals that are eaten. It is 
therefore nearly becoming a pest in all the 
waters of the Mississippi valley. 

The bowfin should be eaten more in order 
that other fishes may be given a chance. 
It is inordinately easy to catch though very 
game when hooked. It smokes deliciously 
and there is a possibility of making its curing 
a local industry that will furnish any home in 
the great heart of the country with its smoked 
fish for winter. 

Italian literature of the. sixteenth century 
tells of society women, even to the rank of 
countess, who would pawn their jewels that 
they might buy burbot, yet the fishermen of 
Lake Erie used to call it the lawyer because 

It preys on its fellows and is no good itself.”’ 
Burbot is its ancient and correct name, but it 
is called variously eeling, ling, and cusk in the 
United States. It has hitherto been little 
known except among fishermen but is now 
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being introduced by the government in the 
light of its former fame and present value and 
because it may be had fresh from nearby 
waters in many parts of the United States. 

Finally, there is the German carp, that 
plebeian alien that may be found in almost 
any sluggish stream in the country. It is 
scorned and despised and scoffed at and is still 
the basis of the greatest inland fish industry 
of the United States. It is a fish highly 
prized in Europe and undeserving the neglect 
of Americans. Our people fail to appreciate 
it or to handle it properly. The carp lives 
on the bottom of muddy ponds and streams 
and, to save itself trouble, takes in all the 
bottom material it will hold. Then it digests 
out the worms and other elements or nourish- 
ment and discards the mud. 

When you catch a carp it is often full of 
mud and its flesh will have a muddy flavor. 
If the prospective consumer will put it in a tub 
of fresh water for twenty-four hours the mud 
and the muddy flavor will be gone and the 
fish will be palatable. In Europe the law 
often requires this handling of carp. In case 
of siege our people could live on carp almost 
indefinitely. 

Those who have studied the question of 
America’s ignored sea-food resources believe 
that our attitude is due to such abundance of 
other foods that the nation has never felt a 
real necessity foreconomy. Beef and chicken 
have always been plentiful and there has been 
money with which to buy. There has been no 
need of drawing on the resources of the waters. 
There has always been a merely incidental 
demand for fish in the markets and the de- 
mand has been met. The conventionality of 
this demand is most amusing. 

The Pilgrim Fathers had been accustomed 
to eating cod and mackerel and salmon in 
Europe, and they ate those fish when they 
caught them on their lines in America and 
discarded those fish to which they had not 
been accustomed. People in America are still 
eating fish of their ancestors and discarding 
others. The supply of cod having run short 
on the Atlantic banks, that fish is being caught 
in Alaska and shipped to markets, fed by the 
New England fisheries, but it is not eaten 
fresh on the Pacific coast where salmon has 
always been the favorite. 


HE shad is the most popular fish in the 

Potomac, and has been transplanted to 
the Sacramento River, and San Francisco 
Bay is now full of it. The people of California, 
however, have little regard for it. The fashion 
in fish is different out there. Halibut has a 
firm hold upon the consciousness of many 
people of the Atlantic seaboard. With their 
waters full of innumerable varieties of choice 
fish, they demand halibut which has been 
shipped from Alaska and has been many 
weeks out of the water, thus violating the 
gastronomic principle that fish caught nearest 
the point of consumption are best there. 

This folly is the cause of much of the com- 
plaint of housewives that fish is no cheaper 
than beef. They buy expensive fish that has 
been shipped long distances and kept in stor- 
age for many weeks, all of which has added to 
its price. They neglect the fish fresh from the 
nearby waters. It is a sound rule that the 
fish one should buy is that from the waters of 
the vicinity. It is fresher and better and 
should be cheaper. 

Authorities believe that a great economic 
need in America is fish education. The 
Bureau of Fisheries has been trying some ex- 
periments and it has demonstrated a remark- 
able possibility. Here is what it did toward 
establishing the tilefish: 

It determined in 1915 that Lopholatilus 
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cham.eleonticeps should be brought to the 
notice of the American public. It adopted a 
syllable out of the cognomen of this romantic 
creature and nicknamed it tile fish so that 
ordinary folk might talk about it. Then it 
told the wonderful story of that time in 1879 
when Captain William V. Hutchins, fishing 
on the 100-fathom curve off Nantucket, had 
brought to market for the first time in the 
world this wonderful fish which combined all 
the qualities that should be possessed for ad- 
mission into the exclusive families of market 
fishdom. The debutante was accepted and 
enjoyed a brief popularity, when a great 
marine tragedy occurred. 

In 1882 something happened to the tilefish. 
Mariners came to port and told wierd tales of 
having sailed for 65 miles through masses of 
dead fish. Parallel to the shore the water was 
covered with them for 170 miles. Why they 
had died was a question that puzzled scientists. 
Certain it is, however, that no tilefish came to 
market for more than thirty years thereafter, 
and it was taken for granted that the species 
had been exterminated. 


HEN a few years back, the Bureau of Fish- 

eries found that the tilefish had reappeared 
around the 100-fathom curve and were present 
in great Abundance. The bure¥ti" determined 
to reintroduce this choice food product. It 
guaranteed certain profits to a fishing schooner 
and sent it out to test the bottom of the sea, 
600 feet down and at the point where the Gulf 
Stream brushes genially past. This schooner 
made good hauls and brought-them to New 
York. 

The Bureau had prepared for its coming. It 
had induced the newspapers to publish stories 
about the tilefish. It had prepared a bulletin 
on its use as a food and placed copies for dis- 
tribution through its stations and by market- 
men. It had printed placards telling of the 
tilefish, endorsed by the government, and sug- 
gesting to the public that it buy of this fish; 
these placards were placed in the markets. 
It induced hotels to put tilefish on their 
bills-of-fare and presented steaks to dis- 
tinguished individuals and gatherings. In 
short it inaugurated a whirlwind campaign of 
advertising for its new find. 

The result was that tilefish caught the atten- 
tion of the fish-eating public. There began 
to be a demand. The housewife came to the 
stall and asked for tilefish. It sold. The 
marketmen asked for it at the fishwharves. 
The fishermen began to bring it in because it 
was profitable. After one month of activity 
the government found that it had given the 
fickle American a new fish for his table. In 
the year that followed the American public 
consumed ten million pounds of tilefish. The 
demand continues and is growing. 

It is upon this experience and others like it 
that the experts of the government base their 
claim that the great need of sea food is ad- 
vertisement. They believe that this adver- 
tisement should begin with the fishes that are 
actually caught and thrown back into the 
water—many of them dead and _ useless. 

It is held that there is no need of developing 
the supply of sea foods. That supply is 
already available. To bring it into use would 
seem a hugely practical undertaking at this 
particular time of national crisis. The need 
is advertising, the methods are demonstrated. 





The end of the war, when it comes, will 
officially be the date of the President's proc- 
lamation announcing that ratifications of the 
treaty of peace have been exchanged. The 
cessation of hostilities may long precede the 
official end of the war. 
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EADERS of American business,’ ham- 
mering day and night at Prus- 
sianism, are to relax for a mo- 
ment’s breathing spell in order to 
look squarely ai the job ahead of them and 
lay plans for thé future. 

That is the significance of a meeting to 
be held in Atlantic City on September 18, 
19, 20 and 21, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The biggest 
figures in the commerce and industry of 
our country will be there, to take council 
on the quickest way of beating the Hun. 

These men are not dismayed, nor over- 
confident. At the time of our declaration 
of war they took the foe’s measure. Through 
the years of the conflict preceding they had 
seen the power of the terror that threatened 
Europe. They knew that sacrifice, skill and 
speed would be demanded of them and their 
organizations, and they settled down to the 
greatest task that had ever confronted them. 

Soon, however, it became apparent that 
their estimate of the part business men were 
to play fell short of reality. Greater service, 
greater speed, greater skill were to be asked 
of them than had ever been asked of any 
nation in history. Their sacrifices were to 
be such as the exigencies of the case 
called for. Their task, it was now startlingly 
clear, would test the foundations of our in- 
dustrial and commercial life and the virtues 
of the American people. 

America had said to them: ‘“ Barbarism is 
overrunning the earth. Britain is battling 
for her life. France is in tears; Belgium all 
but blotted out. They, with Italy and 
Russia, are fighting for the things in which we 
believe. America is democracy’s last hope. 

“Restore the freedom of the seas. Give us 
ships, by the hundreds, by the thousands. 
Revive the golden age of our merchant 
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marine, the age which created Flying Cloud, 
the Great Republic, the Comet, the Dreadnought. 
Call back the master shipbuilders. McKay 
and Webb and Hall. And the captains. 
Creesy and Palmer, Dumaresq and Babcock.’ 

On top of that came the command to do 
something more amazing still. 

“Create a billion-dollar industry in one 
year, starting, practically, from the ground. 
Build 22,000 aeroplanes and 49,000 aeroplane 
motors. 

“In 12 months, do as much as France and 
England have done in three years.”’ 

Business men were sobered, but not dis- 
heartened. Without hesitation, they swung 
into action with the cry: 

“We can do it.”’ 


HE Atlantic City meeting, in its purpose, 

in its spirit, in the men who will attend, in 
the effect it may have upon the destiny of na- 
tions, will mark an epoch in the history of the 
United States, perhaps, in that of the world. 
For the first time, the entire commercial and in- 
dustrial forces of a country, turning aside 
from their ordinary aims and rivalries, will 
come together with a single object in view. 
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Business Starts Its Great Drive 


The First Gun Will Boom at a Great War Convention 


Economic History 
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The business men of America have already 
performed a work in connection with this war 
which might, without flattery and with full 


justice, be described in superlatives. Every 
task, however, did not stand out distinctly in 
the beginning. Men understand better now 
what must be done than they did three 
months ago, or a month ago. A manufac- 
turer in Chicago may have a clearer vision 
of the service to be rendered by industry than 
a manufacturer in New York. At Atlantic 
City he will share his vision with the other. 
Information as to how to adapt the resources 
of the country to war will be made common 
property—a sort of socialism of knowledge. 

The best man to explain why such a meeting 
is worth while and what it may be expected to 
accomplish is President Rhett, of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the or- 
ganization responsible for the calling of this 


War Convention of American Business. 
This is what he has to say about it: 
EVER have business men in America 


faced such rapidly changing and un- 
certain conditions. Thoughtful discussion 
of them and renewed ambition for accomplish- 
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ment should add new inspiration to business 
and to all our people in this war for civilization 
and humanity. 

“The Executive Committee of the Chamber, 
continually in session in Washington for 
nearly four months, has been brought into 
close contact with many new problems 
affecting the business of the country occasioned 
by the war. Step by step the government and 
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all classes in our society have been organizing 
in order better to meet their duties and respon- 
sibilities in connection with these new condi- 
tions. 

“The demands on business now being made 
and to be anticipated for the future are be- 
coming clearer day by day. The time has 
arrived, in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee, when the business men of the 
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nation should carefully survey the new ques- 
tions presented and, in common counsel, see 
what they can do to develop’ greater 
efficiency and render greater service in carry- 
ing the war to a quick and successful conclu- 


sion, 


‘Victory in the great struggle in which we 
are engaged depends largely on the power, 
intelligence and speed of the industry of the 





Monpay, 2.30 P. M. 


Meeting of National Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 
First Session, 10.30 A. M. 
Organization of Convention. 


The Duty of Business in War 

Introduction by President Rhett of the 
National Chamber. ; 

Address by Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker. 

Address by George M. Reynolds, President, 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago. 

SECOND SEssIoNn, 3.00 P. M. 


What American Business May Do To 
Give Further Aid in Winning the War 


Address by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane. 

Address by the Chairman of the War 
Industries Board, Frank A. Scott. 

Discussion opened by Mr. Waddill 
Catchings, Chairman of the Committee of the 
National Chamber on Cooperation with the 
Council of National Defense. 


Subjects of Discussion 


A. Organization of the Government's 
buying. 

B. Control of prices on raw materials and 
finished products. 

C. How the business of the country may 
improve its present organizations better to 
serve the war needs of the nation. 

D. Collateral subjects involved in the pro- 
duction of military supplies and the reaction 
of Government demands on the needs of 
the people. 

THIRD SEssION, 9.00 P. M. 


_ Address by the Russian Ambassador to the 
United States, Hon. Boris Bakhmeteff. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
First SEssion, 10.00 A. M. 


How American Business Can Help Pro- 
mote the Development of Trans- 
portation on Land and Sea as a 
Primary Factor in Winning the War 

Railroad Transportation. (Speaker to be 
announced later.) 

Ocean Transportation. 
announced later. ) 

Priority and Distribution. Mr. A. C. 

Bedford, President of the Standard Oil 

Company. 


(Speaker to be 


SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION 

A. Priority of transportation and distribu- 
tion of materials and finished products for the 
Government, the Allies and the public at 
large. 

B. What steps business may take by 
planning bulk shipments and more efficient 
storage to secure greater use of existing rail- 
road facilities. 

C. The increased use of our inland water- 
ways and coastwise transportation. 





D. What the business men of the country 
may do to accelerate the shipbuilding program. 
SECOND SEssIon, 3.00 P. M. 


Functions of the Commercial Organiza- 
tions in War 

Three Group Meetings for the special con- 
sideration of this subject will be held as follows: 
Group A. 

Meeting of representatives of local commercial 
organizations to exchange experiences and con- 
sider what further steps may be advisable. 

LEADERS. Major Little, former 
President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. James A. McKibben, President, Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. 


Bascom 
Cleveland 


SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION 

(a) Fuel conservation. 

(b) Better use of freight cars and terminal 
facilities 

(c) Utilization of motor trucks and trolleys. 

(d) Cooperation on the food problem. 

(e) Economies in the use of materials, 
power and delivery service. 

(f) Saving on storage space. 
Group B. 

Meeting of manufacturers and representatives 
of trade organizations to consider how they may 
organize better to serve the Government and 
develop their output. 

CHAIRMAN—Mr. 
President, John 
Moline, Illinois. 

LEADERS—Mr. Walter S. Gifford, Director, 
Council of National Defense. 

Mr. George D. Mcllvaine, Secretary, Na- 
tional Trade Organization Secretaries. 


Butterworth, 
Company, 


William 


Deere Plow 


SUBJECTS OF DiIscUSSION 

(a) Organization of committees represent- 
ing all producers in the industry, including 
those not members of associations. 

(b) To what extent should such committees 
act beyond affording a point of contact be- 
tween the Government and the industry? 

(c) Organization of standing committees to 
cooperate with the National Chamber on 
special war problems. 

(d) The determination of prices under the 
abnormal conditions caused by the war and 
the relation of minimum prices to increased 
production. 

(e) Where prices are determined by the 
Government what hearing should be afforded 
business affected? 

(f) Relation of prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment to stocks of raw materials and finished 
products and to contracts. 

(g) Priority regarding private contracts. 

(h) Organization of Government buying. 
Group C. 

Conference on retail trade conditions, prices 
and distribution. 


THIRD SEssION, 9.00 P. M. 


Address. Lord Northcliffe, Chairman, 
British War Mission. 
Address. Hon. Herbert C. Hoover, United 


States Food Administrator. 


War Convention of American Business 


Atlantic City, Garden Pier, September 18-21, 1917 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 
First Session, 10.00 A. M. 


Group Meetings for the Discussion of 
Ways and Means for Business to 
Adjust Itself During and After the 
War. 


Group A. 
Banking and Finance under war conditions. 


CHAIRMAN—P. W. Goebel, President, The 
American Bankers Association. 


LEADERS AND SUBJECTS: 

(a) Foreign exchange and American banks 
abroad. Fred I. Kent, Vice-President, the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 

John Clausen, Vice-President, The Crocker 
National Bank, San Francisco. 

(b) Trade Acceptances. 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the Board, 
Irving National Bank, New York. 

(c) Commercial credit during and after the 
war. 

(d) Taxation and Bond Issues. 

Frank O. Watts, President, Third National 
Bank, St. Louis. 

Thomas S. Adams, Professor of Economics, 
Yale University. 

Group B. 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Relations. 


LEADERS—Mr. James A. Farrell, President, 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

Mr. George E. Roberts, Assistant to the 
President, National City Bank, New York. 


SUBJECTS OF DIsCUSSION 

(a) Government control of, participation 
in and aid to foreign trade—during the war— 
after the war. 

(b) How may the National Chamber be 
most useful in promoting American foreign 
trade after the war? 

(c) Further development of the _ Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and the 
participation of American business organiza- 
tions. 

(d) A league of nations after the war to 
insure peace. 

(e) Combination in foreign trade.—The 
Webb Bill. 

(f) Promotion of foreign trade through 
commercial treaties. 

(g) Export control and trading with the 
enemy. 





Group C. 
Industrial Relations. 
raised by the war. 
CHAIRMAN—Mr. Waddill Catchings. 
LEADERS—Hon. William B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 
Meyer Bloomfield of Boston. 
Group D. 
Food and Fuel Control. 


Employment problems 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
First Session, 10.00 A. M. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
discussion of Committee’s findings and action 
thereon in the name of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


NOTE.—The foregoing is only preliminary and includes only the names of those who have definitely accepted. Other 
prominent speakers have been invited but their acceptances had not been received at the time of going to press. 
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United States; upon our ability to produce 
faster and better than ever before the things 
necessary to efficient warfare. This conven- 
tion of American business men should show, 
not to our own people alone but to all the 
world, in what spirit and with what determina- 
tion business faces the tasks ahead of us. 

“Tt is the patriotic duty of every live busi- 
ness man who can possibly arrange to do so to 
attend this convention, not only to show 
emphatically where the business men of the 
United States stand in the present crisis, but 
also that each may gain all possible knowledge 
as to how he can plan more intelligently to 
be of greater service in the common cause.” 


EW to the business of war, the men direct- 

ing commerce and industry have been 
asking questions, hundreds of them, with- 
out always finding satisfactory answers. 

What may be done to control prices? 
How may priority be most quickly and effect- 
ively established? How shall greater effi- 
ciency in land and water transportation be 
developed? What steps may be taken for 
better education of the nation on the issues at 
stake in the war? How shall we provide for 
business enterprises not essential to the na- 
tion in war time? These and questions 
touching food conservation, industrial rela- 
tions and employment problems, foreign 
trade, banking and credit in war time puzzle 
the business man, not to mention those dealing 
with readjustments after the war. 

Business men have been told a great deal 
about the duty which business owes to the 
government in war, but no one has thus far 
told them exactly of what that obligation 
consists. 


Congress At Grips With 
Gigantic War Problems 


THE NATION’S 


The Chamber of Commerce does not believe 
that it is a riddle without an answer. There- 
fore the three addresses at the opening of the 
convention—by President Rhett of the Na- 
tional Chamber, Secretary of War Baker, and 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, will deal with that subject. 

The matters discussed will go to the heart of 
the war-time problems confronting business; 
the men who will interpret them will speak 
from the vantage ground of experience. The 
three already mentioned are a promise of that. 
Then there will be such men as Frank A. 
Scott, chairman War Industries Board; 
Waddill Catchings, chairman National 
Chamber’s Committee on Cooperation with 
the Council of National Defense; Hon. Boris 
Bakhmeteff, Russian Ambassador to the United 
States; A. C. Bedford, of Standard Oil; James 
A. McKibben, secretary Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; William Butterworth, Moline, 
Ill., president Deere & Co.; P. W. Goebel, 
president American Banker’s Association; 
James A. Farrell, president United States Steel 
Corporation; Herbert Hoover, Food Ad- 
ministrator, Theodore F. Whitmarsh, presi- 
dent Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and 
Lord Northcliffe, of the British Mission. 


HE convention will be made up of repre- 

sentatives from the organization members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
individual members, representatives from 
commercial organizations not affiliated with 
the National Chamber, and prominent busi- 
ness men not individual members of the 
Chamber. 
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In connection with the covention, a special 
meeting of the National Council of the 
Chamber, the main function of which is to 
act in an advisory capacity to the Board of 
Directors, will be held on the afternoon of 
September 17. 

In the view of those who are sponsors for 
the convention, business is suffering in the 
public eye for two reasons, lack of knowledge 
of how to adjust itself, and the narrow and 
selfish attitude of an almost negligible but 
somewhat prominent minority. The position 
taken by business as a whole has been dictated 
by patriotism. 

“The Chamber of Commerce has gone 
flatly on record against a profit out of war,” 
said Elliot H. Goodwin, General Secretary of 
the National Chamber. ‘It must not be 
overlooked, however, that business in peace 
time is conducted for profit. That is the rule 
of the game. Without profit, it cannot live, 
Success in business is measured by profit. 

‘‘ Patriotic business men are perfectly ready 
to work on another basis so long as they can 
live, but they must have clearly indicated 
what the new basis will be, along what line 
thay shall proceed, and what is expected of 
them. Aa weg 

It is to help in the formulation of such a 
policy, to make clear what is to be done and 
how it can best be accomplished, that this 
convention has been called. American busi- 
ness men, conscious as they are that the 
greatness of the task before them will strain 
every resource at their command, are yet 
confident that the job can be done, and they 
are proceeding as one man to do it. 


Levying Largest Sum Ever Raised by any 
Government Through Taxation, Con- 
trolling Food, Fuel, Profits and Income, 
Trading with Enemy and Foreign Ex- 


change, New Standards are Established for America and World Currents Set in Motion 


URING August Congressional debates 

centered in the Senate. The House was 
inactive during the month, considering that 
it had completed its part so far as the legis- 
lative program had been developed. 


The Senate really began the month with 
final debate regarding the bill which granted 
to the President powers of con- 


Emergency trol over food and fuel. This 
Control measure became law on August 

10, and on the same day the 
President signed two related bills,—one 


authorizing him to indicate the shipments 
which are to be given preference in transporta- 
tion by land and water, and the other directing 
the Department of Agriculture to make a 
survey of the food supplies in the United 
States. 

These three laws are already actively in 
force. The Department of Agriculture is 
making a preliminary survey as of August 31, 
and will use the result as a basis for the con- 
clusions it will reach when it has actual re- 


turns from the crops. The preliminary 
survey will extend even into cellars and 
pantries. 


The powers conferred by these laws need 
not be exercised by the President personally 
but may be delegated to any person whom he 
designates. Authority to establish priorities 
in transportation the President delegated to a 


man who, in normal times, is at the head of a 
great railway system. Thus, a director of 
transportation has been created for the coun- 
try. An office staff has been assembled, and 
priorities have been ordered for the movement 
of bituminous coal by rail-and-water to the 
head of the Great Lakes. 

The powers to control food and fuel the 
President likewise delegated. For food he 
appointed a food administrator. On Septem- 
ber I, all the elevators handling wheat and rye, 
and all the flour mills with a capacity exceed- 
ing 100 barrels a day, came under supervision 
through a system of licenses. A fifty-million 
dollar corporation has been formed in Dela- 
ware to buy and sell grain on government 
account. Two dollars and twenty cents a 
bushel has been announced as the basic price 
this corporation will pay for this vear’s crop of 
wheat. And an organization of the Food 
Administration has been arranged which 
includes divisions of commercial relations, dis- 
tribution, transportation, bread and _ baking, 
potatoes and staple vegetables, fruit and vege- 
tables, dairy products, canned goods, sugar, 
hotels and restaurants, and animal industry. 

To exercise special powers with respect to 
fuel, the President, on August 23, appointed 
a fuel administrator. Thus the United States 
Fuel Administration has taken its place asa 
federal agency beside the United States Food 
Administration. 


On August 8 the Senate turned to the 
revenue bill, and devoted the remainder of the 
month to its discussion. The 


The Senate is to have its final vote 
Revenue on September 10. The new 
Bill tax bill may then become law 


around September 20, although 
difficulties of adjustment when the two Houses 
try to settle their differences may delay 
enactment to a date nearer the first of October. 
The war-revenue bill had been reported to 
the Senate on August 6, after being with the 
Finance Committee a total of eleven weeks. 
In the hands of this Committee it had under- 
gone a number of changes. For example, two 
per cent was added to the tax on incomes of 
corporations. Retroactive income taxes 
adopted by the House were eliminated. War- 
profits taxes were placed upon a basis of pre- 
war profits, whereas the House had sought to 
tax large profits as such, whether they were 
larger or smaller than before the European 
war began. Taxes on manufacturers of 
automobiles were replaced with annual license 
taxes upon owners. For the plan of the House 
to have newspapers and magazines pay postage 
by zones a plan of a slight flat increase in the 
rate and a special income tax on publishers 
was substituted. Altogether, the bill which 
came before the Senate on August 8 had many 
differences from the measure that passed the 
House on May 23. 
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The bill passed by the House was expected 
to yield $1,867,000,000. The bill which was 
‘ reported to the Senate was to 
the Yield yield $2,006,000,000. That 
the latter figure will be greatly 
exceeded has become evident; for in the course 
of debate it has been agreed that income taxes 
will be levied to yield in excess of $800,000,000, 
—or, with the existing taxes on income, about 
25 per cent of all net income,—and the tax on 
war profits will be made to bring in at least 
$1,286,000,000, which according to the Finance 
Committee’s figures will approximate 25 per 
cent. In other words, the bill stands at 
present as a proposal to raise by new taxes a 
sum nearer three billion dollars than two. 
As the yield of existing taxes will reach about 
$1,300,000,000 this year, the present possibility 
js that federal taxes will be used to obtain ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000. This will be quite 
the largest sum ever raised by any government 
through taxation, and is 34 per cent of the 
disbursements which the Treasury now ex- 
pects our government to make on its own 
account before July 1, 1918. The amount 
England is raising this year from taxes is 
around $2,700,000,000. 


The Senate began its increases by raising to 

4 per cent the Finance Committee’s recom- 
mendation for an additional 

Income tax of 2 per cent upon the net 
Taxes income of corporations, making 
their total tax 6 per cent. It 

then proceeded to revise upwards the Com- 
mittee’s original recommendations regarding 
super-taxes on the incomes of individuals, 
ending by placing the highest new super-tax 
at 50 per cent, or 5 per cent higher than the 
House had adopted. Accordingly, existing 
taxes and taxes proposed by the Senate would 


aggregate 67 per cent of income in excess of 
$2,000,000. 


The Senate Committee itself greatly 
amended the plan it first brought forward on 
July 3 to tax the part of a corporation’s current 
net earnings which are not promptly distribu- 
ted in dividends. As this tax now stands it 
will not attach to amounts which are kept for 
use in the business. 


On August 29 the Senate Committee 
abandoned in part the recommendations it 
had earlier made with respect 
War Profits to taxes on war profits,—the 
Taxes descriptive term it used instead 
of the House’s phrase, excess 
profits, and a distinction which really indicates 
the difference in principle between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate Committee on 
Finance. The Senate Committee at first 
proposed to allow a concern to have exempt 
from tax those profits which were at the rate 
earned before the European war, no matter 
how large they might be. On August 29 the 
Committee recommended that in any event 
exemption of profits from taxation should not 
exceed an amount greater than 10 per cent 
of the capital at the beginning of the year for 
which the tax is levied. At the same time, 
the Committee recommended that the grad- 
uated scale of taxes go to 60 instead of 50 
per cent; this maximum tax of 60 per cent 
would apply upon the amount by which cur- 
rent net earnings exceed 300 per cent of the 
fate of earnings in 1911-1913. In other 
words, it would apply to $10,000 of the cur- 
rent net earnings of a concern which in the 
pre-war period made $10,000 but now makes 
$50,000. 


The House voted for a tax on transportation 
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of express packages, an increase in the rate for 

first-class postage, and zone- 
Postage and rates for second-class mail. 
Express The Senate Committee en- 

deavored to adjust conditions 
between express and parcel post, added one- 
fourth of a cent to the present rate of one cent 
a pound for second-class mail, and suggested 
a special income tax for publishers. 

The Senate agreed that express and parcel 
post should be on an equality,—except that 
the tax of one cent upon each twenty-five 
cents of charge is not to apply in the case of 
parcel post unless the charge is over twenty- 
five cents. It departed, however, from the 
Committee’s recommendation about the rate 
for second-class mail, substituting a system of 
rates by the zones used for parcel post,—one 
cent a pound for distances up to 300 miles, 








How will my business, the 
profits of which must help to 
pay for the war, fare under 
the legislation contemplated 
by Congress? is being asked 
by merchant and manufac- 
turer. Many practical ques- 
tions regarding the effect of 
measures passed or still 
pending—dquestions bearing 
upon business _ reconstruc- 
tions necessary to fit new 
conditions—are answered in 
this review of the work of 
Congress during August. 




















and increase by one cent a pound for each 
zone above the third to a maximum of 6 
cents for distances over 1,800 miles. At the 
same timeit struck out theincrease on first-class 
mail and the special tax on publishers’ incomes. 


After passing the revenue bill the Senate 
will be ready to consider the bill brought for- 
ward in May to govern trans- 


Trading actions in which persons of en- 
With the emy nationality directly or in- 
Enemy directly participate. The House 


passed this bill on July 11. 

As placed before the Senate on August 31, 
by the Committee on Commerce, the bill 
keeps its general form. In other words, it 
prohibits transacttons with persons in Ger- 
many or situated outside Germany but doing 
business there; in like manner prohibits trans- 
actions with persons in Austria or the other 
countries allied with Germany but allows the 
President subsequently to suspend these pro- 
hibitions; and gives the President power, 
when he deems it necessary, to forbid trans- 
actions with citizens of Germany wherever 
they may be outside their country. The 
general principle of the bill is that in situa- 
tions where prohibitions exist transactions 
could occur only if a special license had been 
granted by the President, if the transaction is 
with Germany, and otherwise with the license 
of the President or of such person as he may 
direct. The other chief provisions call for 
report of property interests held within the 
United States by persons of enemy nationality, 
with a possibility that some of the property 
may be brought into the government’s custody 
and virtually held in trusteeship, and a pro- 
cedure under which American patents, trade- 
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marks, and copyrights held by enemy sub. 
jects could be worked. 

The House had somewhat ameliorated some 
parts of the original bill. On these points the 
Senate Committee has usually shown a 
stricter attitude. It removes the possibility 
that a neutral doing business in Germany 
might be allowed to do business simultane- 
ously with the United States, on the theory 
that his American business and his German 
business were separate and distinct; the 
Department of Justice declared that it would 
be an endless job to try to ascertain if there 
was any such broad line of demarcation in a 
man’s business affairs. The Committee re- 
cognized also that it may be desirable for the 
President to designate individuals who were 
born in Germany but have now become 
citizens of other countries, or who while re- 
remaining German citizens are within’ the 
United States, as persons with whom other 
persons in the United States are to have no 
business transactions, except in accordance 
with licenses. 

The bill before the Senate, however, 
answers many practical questions regarding 
which the House bill did not offer very exact 
guidance. Payments made in good faith 
since April 6 to a resident agent of an enemy, 
and not part of a plan for remittance of funds 
abroad, are stated to be valid. Indeed, 
American branches of enemy houses are 
allowed thirty days after the passage of the 
bill in which to apply for a license tc con- 
tinue in business, and meanwhile their trans- 
actions are wholly legal and valid, always 
provided that there is no transfer of money or 
other property out of the country on enemy 
account. Insurance and reinsurance com- 
panies with headquarters in Germany are 
treated similarly. They may apply for a 
license to maintain their business status. If 
a reinsurance company is to be refused a 
license, or its license is to be revoked, reason- 
able notice is to be given all American com- 
panies known to have been doing business 
with it. 

In some other ways the bill now expressly 
prevents confusion in specific situations. 
If an American made a contract with a 
German and, before April 6 and not in con- 
templation of war, the German had assigned 
his interest to a person who is not an enemy, 
the contract may be carried out, if the 
German obtains no benefit. A citizen of the 
United States who is under contract to make 
deliveries to a German can abrogate the 
obligation by giving notice to the Alien 
Property Custodian, the new official for whom 
the bill provides. In like fashion, an Ameri- 
can who holds security against a German 
debtor may give to this official such notice 
as is required before he takes steps to satisfy 
the debt out of the pledge. If an American 
creditor finds himself in the position of being 
secured against a friendly or neutral debtor 
by property that is in Germany, the statute 
of limitations will cease to run until the war 
has ended, and suit cannot meanwhile be 
entered in American courts,—in other words, 
there is a moratorium as to such transactions. 


Several new features appear in the recom- 
mendations of the Senate Committee. Re- 
ports may be required, for 

The German example, regarding the securi- 


Ambas- ties and other property which 
sador’s enemies were known to own in 
Passports the United States, not merely 


on the date when the United 
States declared war, but also on February 3, 
1917, the day when the German Ambassador 
at Washington was handed his passports. 
This report may be required in order that the 























A 


Valuable 


Business 
Asset 


JNVESTIGATION proves 

that 30 per cent of credit 
business pays in full each 
month; 23 per cent pays in 
full from one to three 
months; 40 per cent never 
pays in full and 7 per cent 
never pays at all. 


UCH a condition is 

scarcely a healthful in- 
fluence on the commercial 
welfare of any community 
where it exists. It is ad- 
mittedly a serious trade 
handicap. 


HE big group, the im- 

portant group of regu- 
lar buyers is the thrifty, 
money-earning people who 
trade every day and pay 
cash for what they buy. 


HE Premium Industry 

automatically differen- 
tiates between ‘‘volume’”’ 
of business and ‘‘value’”’ of 
business. With the larger 
percentage on a cash basis, 
any business is safe- 
guarded. 


"THE Sperry System of 

Profit-Sharing through 
the medium of the famous 
“*S. & H.’’Green Stamp has 
earned the good will of the 
buying public. It placesa 
Premium on prompt pay- 
ment at so low a cost to 
the dealer that the policy 
represents a valuable bus- 
iness asset. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


Geo. B. Caldwell, Pres. 
2 West 45th St. New York City 

















THE NATION’S 
bona fide character of interim transfers of 
property may be investigated. At the same 
time assurance is given that no retrospective 
action, back of April 6, is contemplated as to 
any actual and legal transfers. 


As another means to facilitate investiga- 
tions, the President may prohibit any trans- 
action for a period of ninety 
days. Such a prohibition may 
be used most frequently in 
connection with shipments of 
money abroad. i 


Foreign 
Exchange 


As a matter of fact, new 
language in the bill clearly indicates that ex- 
ports of gold and silver, and transfers of credit 
to foreign countries, are to be scrutinized in 
order that American resources may not in- 
directly become a means of support for the 
enemy. 


Perhaps the most novel of the added 
provisions allows the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, when it grants a 


Fixed license to a citizen of the 
Prices for United States to work an 
Patented American patent controlled by 


Articles an enemy, to fix the prices 
for which he its to sell the 
articles he makes under the patent. 


The House is to make its first business in 
September consideration of a bill which will 
authorize more bonds than the 
law of April 24 provides. In 
April the first bond bill with 
its authorization for issues of 
$5,000,000,000 appeared pretty large. Four 
months later it seems very modest, especially 
as under the circumstances $3,000,000,000 of 
the total were to go as credits to the countries 
‘beside which we are fighting and but $2,000,- 
000,000 to be available for our own expendi- 
tures. 

New figures face us. Within the year the 
Shipping Board expects to spend $1,385,000,- 
000, the War Department $7,883,000,000, and 
the Navy Department $1,420,000,0co. Alto- 
gether, our government at present contem- 
plates disbursements on its behalf to a total 
of $11,782,000,000. This is greater than the 
expenditures of England this year on its own 
account, as its budget calls for $12,150,000,000 
for all purposes, including loans to allies. 


Our Ex- 
penditures 


The second bond bill, reported September 1 
to the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, does not endeavor to 
make up the difference between 
the amount to be raised by 
taxation ard our government’s 
own expenditures. That is a subject left for 
a third bond bill, which will probably come 
forward in the winter. The main purpose of 
the bill of September is to supply the money to 
be advanced to our allies. 

Already about $2,000,000,000 have been 
advanced. Around $1,000,000,000 more is 
available for the allies. On the supposition 
that their requirements will continue at 
$500,000,000 a month,—their present rate,— 
the bill undertakes to raise $4,000,000,000 
more for them. This will mean advances to 
our allies of $7,000,000,000 by July I, 1917. 

England has heretofore been financier for 
its allies. In the year which ended last 
March,—i. e., in the twelve months directly 
preceding our entry into the war,—England 
supplied $2,675,000,000 to its allies and 
dominions. The extent of our program ac- 


Second 
Bond Issue 


cordingly indicates the degree in which we are 
forthwith undertaking the financial burden of 
the war. 
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SOLDER 


@ The finest mixture of Sol- 
der is not necessary for all 


kinds of work. 


@ Determination of the par- 
ticular grade and shape de- 
sirable for all particular duty 
is part of our business. 








q We want our customers 
and prospective customers to 
avail themselves of our ex- 
perience which covers that 
of thousands of users. 


@ This experience is at your 
disposal to use as you see fit. 


@ We give this information 
without placing the buyer 
under any obligation. We 
get our reward in your good 
will. 











Marks Lissberger & Son, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 








HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AND 34rH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AN HOTEL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE BUSINESS MAN 


L.M. BOOMER 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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These new bonds may pay as much interest * 


GLUE oo: 


iT TODAY, 10¢ 








As the law of April allowed a 
maximum of 3% per cent, a 
The Interest there are $3,000,000,000 still 
Rate to be issued under that author- 

ization, the new bill permits a 
rate of 4 per cent on these bonds, also, thus 
bringing the total bonds it contemplates t0 
$7,000,000,000. In fact, the total is $7,538 
000,000 because of inclusion of some incident 
items from the April law, such as the unissued 

Panama-Canal bonds and bonds to meet the 
expenses which arose in connection with 
Mexico. 


as 4 per cent. 
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Weitzel Lock—Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 














Enjoy Their 
Benefits Now 


Steadily and surely Goodyear Cord Tires are dis- 
placing common tires on the cars of discerning 
motorists. 


Steadily and surely their advantages in comfort, 
mileage, activity and economy are winning wider 
public approval. 

Even now they prevail on America’s finest cars as 
the utmost in quality equipment. 


Ere long, we confidently predict, they will prevail 
on cars of every class, by reason of low final cost. 


For though Goodyear Cord Tires are quality tires, 
they are also extremely economical. 


Though they yield greater comfort and freedom 
from trouble, they also give far greater mileage. 


They save heavily in gasoline, and prolong the life 
of any car by affording it better protection against 
road-shocks. 

Why postpone using them, when you can profitably 
enjoy their benefits now? 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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The new bill introduces taxation for the 
bonds it authorizes, but only in so far as the 
additional federal income taxes 
are concerned. In other words, 
interest on the bonds will not 
be subject to state and local 
taxes, or to the normal federal income tax, 
whatever its rate may be, but will be subject 
to federal super-taxes on incomes and war- 
profits taxes. 

If entirely tax-free, a four-per-cent bond is 
equal to an ordinary ten-per-cent investment 
to the man with an income over $1,000,000, 
according to the new rates of tax proposed by 
the House in the pending revenue bill, and 
equal to a five-per-cent investment to a 
person with income exceeding $40,000. Toa 
person who pays only the normal tax it is 
worth 4.08 per cent. If its interest is subject 
to the super-taxes, its worth is 4.17 per cent 
to all persons who have to pay such taxes. 


Taxation 
Of Bonds 


The new bill goes on to provide for two 
matters of transition. In the first place, it 
authorizes the government to 


Certificates finance itself temporarily by 
And War: short-term certificates of in- 
Savings debtedness at such rates of 


interest as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may find necessary. The total may 
reach $4,000,000,000. These will be used 
when, for one reason or another, it is not 
advisable to take subscriptions for bonds. 


THE NATION’S 


They in fact anticipate the proceeds of bonds 
and facilitate the financial transactions in- 
volved in payment for bonds. 

The other provision is new in our present 
legislation. It affords a means of accumulat- 
ing small savings for war. A person with $4 
to invest will be able to buy a special stamp 
at a post office, at the same time receiving a 
book in which to place it. At the end of five 
years he will be able to redeem the stamp for 
$5, thus obtaining his interest and saving the 
government from the impossible task of 
paying interest twice a year on great numbers 
of small amounts. A person who has twenty 
stamps in his book can make an appropriate 
exchange for a $100 bond. In England a 
similar device, known there as war-saving 
certificates, is expected to make available to 
the government this year at least $50,000,000. 


The present estimates of our government for 
the amounts it will spend on its own account 
before July 1, 1918, have been 
been stated above as $11,782,- 
000,000. This figure does not 
include the amounts our govern- 
ment will raise and lend to its allies. With 
these amounts included, the total money to be 
obtained will approximate $19,000,000,000. 
This is seven billion dollars more than Eng- 
land is raising this year. 

Moreover, our figures are not final. We 
lack provision for a budget statement on behalf 


Total Ex- 
penditures 
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And when somebody rubs out the original amount 
with a touch of acid—presto—there’s your signed 
all ready to be filled in with a false amount. 

Protect the amount line from alteration by writing it with 


The Protectograph 


CHECK WRITER 


£--3 Fir ry ONE BOGLLARS SIA LEIS 

Writes and protects the full amount in the body of the check— ,/“ 
a full word to each stroke of the /“ 
handle—in two colors. Each char- /“ 
acter is ‘“‘shredded”’ into the fibre |“ 
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of the government. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury recently reminded the Ways and 
Means Committee that he has no authority 
to prepare a budget, being confined to trang. 
mitting to Congress the requests for funds he 
receives from othcr departments. Under 
these conditions, knowledge of the goverp. 
ment’s total expenditures this year will be 
delayed until next spring. 


The second piece of business before the 
House in September will probably be a bil] 
which aims to make some pro- 
vision to meet situations which 
occur when men take up arms, 

Reported favorably on Ay- 
gust 30, the measure first deals 
with the situation of dependents. The prin. 
ciple is that every man enlisted in the military 
and naval forces will be compelled to contribute 
from his pay not less than $15 a month for the 
support of wife and children; to this contriby- 
tion from pay, which for a private is $33 a 
month when service is performed outside the 
United States, the government adds monthly 
an allowance ranging from $15 when there is 
a wife but no children to a maximum of $50, 

If parents, brothers and sisters, or grand- 
children are actually dependent, and an en- 
listed man of his own free will contributes a 
fixed monthly sum from his pay,—$10 for a 
parent, $20 for two parents, etc.,—the govern- 
ment will allot an equal amount. On ac- 
count of all dependents of any one enlisted 
man, however, the government will not allow 
more than $50 a month. 


Dependents 
Of Soldiers 
And Sailors 


Inequalities among men are bad for dis- 
cipline and morale in a military force. There 
are other reasons, too, why men 
with the same status should be 
upon an equal footing.  Per- 
haps such considerations have 
led to a provision in the bill which will allow 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of 
War, as the case may be, to require that any 
part of half an enlisted man’s pay which is not 
contributed for dependents should be de- 
deposited to his credit and should be paid to 
him with accrued interest at 4 per cent at such 
a future time as the conditions of service 
make appropriate. 


Savings 
From Pay 


In September, 1916, a bill became law which 
undertakes to grant compensation to em- 
ployees of the federal govern- 
ment for disabilities they suffer 
because of injuries they sustain 
in the course of their employ- 
ment. The theory of this law is that an em- 
ployee during the period of his complete or 
partial disability should receive two-thirds 
of the compensation he would have had if he 
had been able to perform the duties of his 
position. The maximum monthly payment 
for total disability, however, is $66.67, and the 
minimum $33.33. If death results from an 
injury, monthly payments are to be made by 
the government to certain dependents, such 
as 35 per cent of the rate of compensation to 
a widow, with 10 per cent added for each child, 
to a maximum of 663 pet cent. 

Application of the principle of workmen's 
compensation to both officers and enlisted men 
constitutes the second part of the pending bill. 
If death results to an officer or private from 
injury that is suffered, or disease that 1s con- 
tracted, in the line of duty, monthly payments 
are to be made to the dependents he has— 
25 per cent of his pay to a widow, with the 
minimum at $30, fifty per cent to a widow and 
four children, etc. The maximum monthly 
payment is $200. 
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THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


will publish on October 27th 
A MAGAZINE-SUPPLEMENT 
devoted to 


EW RUSSIA 


It will give America, for the first time, a 
complete picture of Russia as a Democracy, 
together with her needs and aims. 





Its message will be of highest significance to 
all America. For, New Russia’s leaders will 
use it as a vehicle for their personal commu- 
nications to the American public. 


The supplement will address itself particularly 
to Business America. It will compile the facts 
and figures of commercial Russia, and point 
out the lines along which American business 
houses should work. An edition will also be 
printed in Russian for distribution through- 
out Russia. 


Orders for extra copies are now being booked. 
5 centseach. Advertising rates on application. 
Send for interesting folder, showing unique 
importance to America of this supplement, 
and telling about that admirable business insti- 
tution, The Evening Post Special Supplement 


The New Mork Evening Posl 


More than a newspaper—national institution 
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. ‘ : iia eg If total disability without death results, the 
f i as bet injured man is to receive a monthly payment 
which is graded according to the number of his ; 
| dependents, but which is to be 40 per cent of 
iq S a ©) ey pay, and at least $40, even if he has no wife 
f or child, and he would have $20 more if he | 
; c . 
; needed a nurse. If he had a wife and two or 
ti 
Are a convenience to both sender and receiver. You only more pip he w po 7 ng we ke 60 per 
" t eb tan Ghia to d k th hoek tn mn i t cent of his pay, and not less than $7 The 
ave to p p ney and as e€ cler ake ou maximum monthly payments could not in 
; the order—to any person in any town on the western any case exceed $200. For partial disability 
hemisphere. The receiver may cash it, endorse it to any pra teaeate etennged on a wstier sci 
Sie ttidint dial. or deposit eden ahd Beals according to the same principle. 
i ’ . 
rt 
In case of loss or theft you hold The third part of the bill in effect provides 
a receipt which guarantees the government —s ter pire 
: ° ) Ss at 
prompt refunding of your money. Insurance — within 4 months of entry _Upon 
military or naval service an 
is ‘ 
| RATES officer or private may apply to the govern- 
$ 2.50 3 conte ment Bureau of War Risk Insurance for life 
a ; 3 a insurance, obtain a policy of term insurance for 
i 20.00 10 « $1,000 to $10,000, and pay a premium de- 
30.00 a ie termined by the rate of mortality under peace 
40.00 56“ conditions with interest reckoned at 3 M per 
| 50 00 "”- * cent. This means that the government itself 
60.00 =» ie would assume the cost of the extra hazard 
| 75.00 = Sis caused by the war, and the person insured 
100.00 i would pay the net cost of peace-time insur- 
Over $100 at above rates ance. The annual premium would vary with 
I a age, but the average for men between 21 and 
{ 31 years of age would be in the vicinity of 
$8 a thousand dollars of insurance. 

It is part of the plan that officers and men 
who take out term insurance during the war 
should have an opportunity after the war to 
convert their policies into such other forms as 
the government might then decide to issue, and 

ii + cam ’ continue to carry this insurance with the 
AUGUST 27, 1917 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA WAR BULLETIN No. i government. Any men who after the war 
RIGGS BUILDING enter naval or military service would also be 
i yeacadcea sae able to obtain insurance, within the limits of 
: the bill. 
Reduce The Coal Requirements Cost of Plan Theexpenditures of the govern- 
ment which are estimated under 
1—Inquire Into the Methods Employed by Your Fireman and Consider the bill as before the House are: 
His Methods in Relation to Those Suggested by the Bureau of mines. 
2—Learn What Plants in Your Locality Secure the Best Results From aie — pase 
Coal. First Year Second year 
3—Endeavor to Have the Wasteful Users of Coal Profit by the Best ae a enone pode hate 
Experience ¢ of the Locality. — Family allowances....... $141.000,000 $190,000,000 
Death indemnities. . 3,700,000 22,000,000 
Compensation for total 
; . ° ° ‘ disability .. : 5,250,000 35,000,000 
VERYBODY may be assumed by this time to realize the Compensation for partial laa pee 
2 ° ss sability .... 3,200, 21, 4 
necessity for saving coal. Insurance against death nelle 
eae ’ and disability... . 23,000,000 
What American manufacturers probably do want to know now is where ceed ono sasuke 
“. ota e° ° 40,19%U, 
to get the men who can actually save coal for them. 
It may be interesting, therefore, to manufacturers generally to know 
that the Power Plant Management Se rvice of the Fuel Engineering Com- Insurance against the risks of war is not 
pany is serving manufacturers in more than 60 lines of industry- and cut- altogether new with the government. In 
ting down their use of coal by 16 to 20 per cent. September, 1914, a bil! became 
The Fuel Engineering Company is the only institution of its kind in the ee War red a — a — . 
: ae EET RE: aE at i Se 18 1e lreasury DVepartme ) 
r —m i ya cc te organization of trained engineers whose takes : : 
world maintaining a complete 8 ‘1: r a tiie Insurance write insurance upon American 
business for nearly ten years has been helping American manufacturers to veenis and tier cou 
secure the more productive use of coal in their power plants. against the risk they would be lost by reason 
Owing to the remarkable increase in the demand for this service together with the of acts of war among belligerents. It has 
scarcity of trained men, we are obliged at this time to accept contracts only from manu- issued policies which aggregate almost $800,- 
facturers whose plants are located in the Eastern States. ine eins 
y »rested, write for full particulars—stating the kind of coal used and the ret ernie : ss 
If you are interested, f 8 A bill which became law on June 12, 1917, 
amount consumed annually. June 
allows the government's bureau to insure also 
F ] E. ° ° C f N Y k the lives of officers and seamen on American 
ue ngineering ompany Oo ew or vessels, to provide for their indemnification if 
: : they are injured, and to grant compensation 
Consulting Fuel Engineers for any time during which they are kept 
1907-1917 captiv e by the enemy. The insurance of 
106 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK life is in sums ranging between $1,500 and 
. $5,000, according to the earnings of the 
insured. 
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10,000 “PAlwi ED FOR LIGGEI: & MYERS 1UbALLU CO, 
90,000 FATIMA may never become the This is because men who choose 
only cigarette smoked by keen, wisely want a SENSIBLE cigarette— 
substantial men of this type. a cigarette that is cool and comfort- 
But you will find that Fatima has able to the tongue and throat and 
already become more popular with that leaves a man feeling “fit” and 
such men than any other cigarette clear-headed even .though he may 
regardless of price. smoke more often than usual. 


Ligzette Myers Tobacco Cx 
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A Sensible Cigarette 
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Modern Machines 

















Like These Are Meeting the 


Demand of Thousands 


Only the most modern machinery, exceptional facilities, and the best labor we can obtain, 
are capable of. meeting the present unequalled demand which we are called upon to meet. 
Ten big paper mills are working night and day to supply our box factories with the COR- 
RUGATED FIBRE BOARD from which our boxes are made. These illustrations show 
portions of the 1,000,000 square feet of floor space, every inch of which performs its duty in 
protecting our customers and insuring the quality and quantity of their box supply. Hinde 
& Dauch patrons have learned to depend upon our immense and constantly increasing facil- 
ites for an unfailing supply, and upon our special manufacturing processes for the ‘“‘H & D 
Quality” which protects them against loss and damage to their shipments. These customers 
don't have to worry about shortage or inferior boxes, no matter how the box market turns. They know 
what provisions have been made tor them—what quantities of material have been stored—what new facil- 
ities provided. They stand out for selected ““H & D Quality’’ whether boxes are cheap and plenty or scarce 
and dear. They always have the satisfaction of knowing that their product will be shipped safely in boxes 


made of 
inde «i)) Dauch 
Hinde {Hy Dauc 
Corrugated PCO” Fibre Board 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


304 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
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We ‘Dig In”’ 
(Concluded from page 10) 


What is not generally realized is that Gov- 
ernment action merely anticipated what 
would have come about in a natural way 
probably in the near future. Unduly high 
prices always bring their own cure by over- 
stimulating production and curtailing de- 
mand. 

The Zinc industry during the last twelve 
months is a case much in point. It was only 
a question of time, and apparently not a very 
jong time, when these cases would multiply 
and influence the course of general business. 
What we are now confronted with is the 
possibility of a new experience in our economic 
history, especially in contradistinction to that 
which marked prosperous times in the past. 
Formerly when prices declined, demand also 
halted and fell off, and it was a down-hill 
grade for the commercial world for many 
weary years. It may not be so with us now, 
and indications point strongly to the reverse 
so long as the war lasts. There may be a some- 
what, though not materially, lower level of 
prices in many commodities, but still accom- 
panied by that business activity which is being 
unnaturally stimulated by war’s demands. 
Moreover, in such a situation it is most 
fortunate that our business structure is 
built upon the rocks of great harvest yields, 
which spell prosperity in the all important 
agricultural sections, and a currency system 
at once sound and elastic. The great in- 
dustry of transportation, second only to 
agriculture in its importance, is doing passing 
well for the time being. Moreover, it is 
intelligently and efficiently operated with a 
common purpose of service to the country, 
such as before it never knew, and of which the 
country unfortunately has but scant knowl- 
edge and appreciation. 

Lumber is very busy in most sections, save 
where interrupted by strikes; though con- 
struction and development enterprises are 
not so much in evidence; but most of all and 
best of all, and most promising of all is the 
sober, constructive spirit of accomplishment 
among the people throughout the small cities 
and towns and in the vast countryside. 
Everywhere local pride is stirring and taking 
definite form in the way of local improvement, 
of local progress, not only materially but 
likewise in the ways of increasing intelligence 
and better methods of education. These 
widespread, though humble happenings of 
accomplishment and advance, are creating a 
universal national foundation of wealth and 
wellbeing which are once more the story of 
Little Drops of Water and Little Grains of 
Sand. 


Drafting the Box Car 
(Continued from page 7) 


It is also planned to advance the closing 
hours for some of these new through mer- 
chandise-cars on their respective “sailing- 
days.” Tradition has made 4.30 o'clock in 
the afternoon the closing for freight-house 
doors—at least in the New York and Phila- 
delphia metropolitan districts. Most of the 
through cars under the new schedule will 
“sail” at that hour. But rough drafts of the 
first working time-tables for the new plan 
show me that some of the cars will close and 
leave at earlier hours—some even as early 
as 2.00 o'clock in the afternoon. Even in 
this measure, the various zones of Philadelphia 
will be kept to their absolute parity. The 
sailing hour for a car to any given city will be 
the same hour from each of the zones. 

By this measure the Pennsylvania hopes 





THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 
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% AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











DELEGATES TO THE WAR CONVENTION! 


In regard to that report which you are to prepare for the 
organization you represent: 


LET THE NATION’S BUSINESS DO THIS FOR YOU! 


The October number will cover the entire convention in detail from beginning 
toend. It is well nigh impossible for you to prepare as complete a report; it 
is an unnecessary waste of time to duplicate any part of it. Instead, send us 
your order for as many copies as you need. Price: 25 cents per copy; 20 or 


more, 20 cents each. 
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President 
R. Goopwin Ruert, | 
President, Peoples’ National 
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Chicago, Il. 
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Trust Company. 
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The Voice of 
e American 
Business 


MERICAN Labor and the American 
Farmer have long spoken with voice 
of authority. They are nationally 

organized. Beside them the conflicting 
tongues of miscellaneous groups of Amer- 
ican Business made timid and unimpressive 
appeals. 


It remained for the Chamber of Commeice 
of the United States to coordinate these 
various commercial forces into a compelling 
cohesive unit, which represents American 
commerce nationally, and is so recognized. 


In five years the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has brought into one great 
national federation 900 such previously 
uncoordinated commercial organizations 
which constitute its “Organization Member- 
ship,” and 6,000 broad-gauged, public- 
spirited business men comprising its “Indi- 
vidual Membership.” For the first time 
American Business has a national organiza- 
tion—the recognized mouthpiece through 
which it speaks authoritatively on nation- 
wide problems. 








Frank H. Jounston, New 
Britain, Conn. 
President, City Coal & 
Wood Co. 

James R. MacCo.i, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
Treasurer, Lorraine Manu- 
facturing Company. 
CuHartes .\.o McCormick, 
New Brunswick. N. J. 
rreasurer, Johnson & 
Johnson. 

R. A. McCormick, Balti- 
more, Md, 
McCormick & Company. 
a, H. McLaurin, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
President, Southern Whole. 
sale Grocers’ Association. 
E. TT. Merepitu, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Publisher—‘‘Sucessful 
Farming.” 

Lewis E, Pierson, New 
York. 

Chairman of Board, Irving 
National Bank. 

Joun L. Powe tr, Wichita. 
President, The Johnston & 
Larimer Dry Goods Co, 
FF, A. Serpertinc, Akron. 
President, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber = 
Leon C. Simon, New 
Orleans, La. 
Vice-President, Kohn, Weil 
& Co. 

Tuomas B. Stearns, Denver. 
*resident, Stearns Rogers 
Mfg. Co. 


COMMITTEE ON WAR 
SHIPPING 


Epwarp A. Firene, Chairman 


Boston, Mass, 
President, William Filene’s 
Sons Company. 

C. D. CaLpweLt, New York, 
President, Wells Fargo & 
Company. 
CrawFrorp H. Ettis, New 

Orleans, La. 

United Fruit Company. 
Harry L, Grant 
Chicago, Il. 

Sales Manager, Western 
Electric Co 
JAMES W. LEE, Newport 
News, Va. 
American Bureau of Ship- 
ping. 

B. F. McLeon, 
Charles‘on, S. ¢ 
President |rake-Inness- 
Greene Shoe Company. 
C. J. P. Mooney, Memphis. 
“Commercial Appeal.” 
Cuarces Nace, St. Louis. 
Attorney, Former Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. 
J. C. Routes, San Francisco 
Manager Marine |)2-artment 
Standard Oil Co. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE 
CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE 
H. L. Fereuson, Chairman 
Newport News, ‘Va. 
President, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, 
J. M. Guitp, Dayton, Ohio, 
Secretary, Greater Dayton 
Association. 

B. F. McLeon, 
Charleston, S. C. 
President, Drake-Inness- 
Greene Shoe Comnanv. 
Lovis E. Rerer, Madison. 
Dean, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin 
Georce A, VitHMANN, New 
Brunswick, N. 
President, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO ORGANIZATION 
SERVICE BUREAU 
S. C. Mean, Chairman, 

New York. 

Secretary, Merchants’ <As- 

sociation of New York. 

WiILttAM GeEoRGE Bruce, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary, Merchants’ & 

Manufacturers’ Association. 

S. W. Campsetr, Chicago. 
Secretary, National Shoe 
Wholesalers’ Association. 
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Joun M. Guitp, Dayton, O. 
“Secretary, Greater Dayton 
Association. 

E. K. Hatt, New York. 
Vice-President, Electric 
fond and Share Co. 

J. R. A. Hopson, Evansville. 
General Manager, Southern 
Telephone Company of 
Indiana. 

Cart A. Jounson, Madison. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

E. W. McCuciovuen, 
Chicago, Il. 
Secretary, National Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Association. 
Georce D. McILvane, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, National Trade 
Organization Secretaries. 
Joun Woop, Roanoke, Va. 
Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce. 
COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
3ascom§ Lirtrie, Cleveland. 
Secretary, Crowell-Lundoff- 
Little Company, Contractors 
and Builders. 

R. T. CuNNINGHAM, 
Fairmount, W. Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Monon- 
gah Glass Company—manu- 
facturers. 

Louis T. GoLpInG, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-Pres., The News Press, 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
EXCHANGES 
Cuas. P. Netti, Chairman, 

Washington, D. C. 
Manager, Bureau of  In- 
formation of the  South- 

eastern Railways. 
Meyer BLoomFie.p, Boston. 

Director, The Vocation 
Bureau, 

Harry L. Day, 
Wallace, Idaho. 
President, Federal Mining & 
Smelting Company. 
WILLIAM Fortune, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
President, Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Company. 
Henry P. KENDALL, 
Norwood, Mass. 

The Plimpton Press. 
Witt1aAM M. LEISERSON, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Department of Economics 
and Political Science, 
Toledo University. 
Witi1am Logs, Jr., 
New York. 
Managing Director Labor 
Welfare Dept., American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 
Simon J. Lupin, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
President, Commission of 
Immigration & Housing of 
California. 
Cuartes H,. MARKHAM, 
Chicago, Il. 
President, Illinois Central 
Railroad Company. 
Peter Raprorp, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 
Press Bureau of Agricultural 
and Commercial Associations. 
Cart Scuorz, Chicago, II. 
President, Rock Island Coal 
Mining Company. 
HAMILTON STEWART, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co.—manufac- 
turers fire brick. 
Watcter F. Wittcox, Ithaca. 
Professor Economics, Cor- 
nell University. 


COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMER- 
CIAL ARBITRATION 

Owen DD. Younc, Chairman, 

New York. 
Vice-President, General 
Electric Company. 
CHartes L, BerRNHEIMER, 
New York. 

Sear Mill Manufacturing 
Co.—Exporters. 
Witiiam S. Kies, New York. 
Vice-Presid*nt. American 
International Corporation. 
FRANK A, VANDERLIP, 
New York. 
President, National City 
Bank. 
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THE MEN WHO SERVE YOU 


[ N five years the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America has grown 
into a great voluntary national federation of 
trade organizations, chambers of commerce 
and virile, forward-looking business men. 


Even under direct governmental taxation 
and support, it took European Business fifty 
years to accomplish in organization what 
American Business has already done thro 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Whatever of prestige, influence and rapid 
growth the National Chamber has to its 
credit is due primarily to the confidence 
which its members, the public and the 
government at Washington have in the 
integrity, ability and unselfishness of its 
leadership. 


Without stint and without price, these 
officials, directors and committees are giving 
of their time, talent and energy for the 
welfare of American Business—which means 
your business and my business. 


WHY YOU NEED IT 


“7 a Chamber fights your battle. 

It makes research and answers in- 
quiries. Its information service boils down 
the facts and keeps you in touch with gov- 
ernment and business: 


The General Bulletin, issued every week, 
contains news of commercial opportunities 
and such important work of federal bureaus, 
boards, departments, councils and commis- 
sions as concern business and commerce; 


The Legislative Bulletin, also issued weekly 
while Congress is in session, follows the 
progress and gives a digest of legislation 








James G. Wuite, New York. 

President, J. G. White & 

Co., Ine., Engineers and 
suilders Public Utilities. 





COMMITTEE ON IMMI- 
GRATION 


FRANK TRUMBULL, Chairman, 
New York. 
Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ru. 


Georce A. CULLEN, 
New York. 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
DD: h.- @ W. BR. k. 
WiLtiAM FELLOWES MorGAN, 
President, Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

J. F. Denecnaup, 

New Orleans, La. 
Louisiana Immigration 
Commission. 

Gano Dunn, New York. 
President, J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation. 
Ricnarp H. Emonps, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Editor, Manufacturers’ 
Record. 

Marion E, Hay, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Former Governor of Wash- 
ington. 
ALEXANDER HILTON, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
St. Louis & San Francisco 
R. R. 


W. F. Hypes, Chicago, Ill. 
General Manager, Marshall 
Field & Company. 
Hersert Myrick, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Editor, New England 
Homestead. 
Raymonp B. Price, 
New York. 
Vice-President, United States 
Rubber Company. 
Juttus Rosenwatp, 
Chicago, Ill. 
*President, Sears, Roebuck 
Company. 

Bernarp J. RorHweE tt, 
Boston, Mass. 
President, Bay State Milling 
Company. 

Botton SMITH, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Caldwell & Smith 
Fecrx M. Warsure, 
New York. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—Bankers. 
A. C. Wetss, Duluth, Minn. 
Publisher—Duluth Herald 
WaLterR F. WILLcox, 
Ithaca, N. Y 
Professor of Economics, 
Cornell University. 

B. L. WincHe tt, Chicago II. 
Director of Traffic, Union 
Pacific System. 





COMMITTEE ON FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 
Joun H. Love, New York. 
Graupner, Love & Lamprecht. 
WiLit1AM Butterworth, 

Moline, Ill. : 
President, Deere & Co. 
James Forp Bett, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 
Ropert SCoviLte, 
Salisbury, Conn. 

J. H. McLaurin, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
President, Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 
CLARENCE QOUSLEY, 

Washington, D. C. t 
Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Henry J. WATERS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
President. Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 
Tueopore FF, WHitMarsa, 
New York. 

Francis H. Liggett & Co., 
New York. 

Oxriver Wiison, Peoria, Ill. 
Master of the Grange. 


FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMITTEE 
Harry, A. WHEELER, 
Chairman. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-President, Union Trust 
Company. 
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Rusu C. But ter, 
Chicago, . III. 
Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & 
Foster, Attorneys. 
Witiram J. Dean, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Nicols, Deal & Gregg. 
Atrrep B. Kocu, Toledo, O. 
President, LaSalle & Koch 
Co.—Department Store. 
W. L. Saunpers, New York. 
President, Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.— Manufacturers 
- Machinery. 

Henry R. Seacer, 
New York. 
Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Columbia University, 
ALEXANDER W. SMITH, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, Hammond & Smith, 
Attorneys. 

Guy E. Trier, New York. 
Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 
I. C. Wuite, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
State Geologist of West 
Virginia. 
COMMITTEE ON THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


A. W. Saw, Chairman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
President, A. W. Shaw Co., 
Publishers of System. 
Epwarp E. Buopcett, 
Boston, Mass. 
Blodgett, Jones, Burnham 

Bingham. 
Watter H. CorrincHam, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
President, Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Manufacturers of Paints 
and ‘Varnishes. 

C. Hersert DeFosse, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pure B. Fouxe, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Funsten Bros. & 
Co., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Furs. 

E. Ortver Fow kes, 
Mobile, Ala. 
President, D. R. Dunlap 
Mercantile Company. 
Epwin F. Gay, 
Dean, Graduate School of 
Business, Administration, 
Harvard University. 
Cuarces C. Jenks, 
Detroit, Mich. 
President, Jenks & Muir 
Mfg. Co. 

Cuartes A. McCormick, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Johnson & Johnson, Manu- 
facturers of Surgical Sup- 
plies. 

Catvin M. SmytTH, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
President, Young, Smyth, 
Field Co., Wholesale Dry 
700ds. 

Attyn A, Youn, 
Professor, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 





COMMITTEE ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL EFFI- 
CIENCY 
Witiram = ButTterwortH, 
Chairman, 

Moline, Il. 
President, Deere & Co. 
Cwarves Prez, Chicago, IIl. 
President, Link-Belt Co., 
Manufacturers. 
Ricwarp A. FeErtss, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
General Manager, The Cloth- 
craft Shops. 

L. S. GILvetre, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
President, Plymouth Invest- 
ment Company. 

W. Herman GREUL, 
New York. 

Otis Elevator Company. 





COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCING WAR 


Wa ttace PD. Simmons, 
Chairman. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Simmons Hard- 
ware Company. 

T. S. Apams, 
Professor Political Economy, 
Yale University. 








having relation to the conduct of business; 
The Special Bulletin is issued whenever 
things of commercial importance arise that 
are not regularly covered. In point, the 
War Bulletins now place before business 
men authoritative information regarding 
the government’s activities in procuring 
materials and supplies for war; 


The Nation’s Business is the American 
business man’s monthly magazine. It is 
the official publication of the Chamber. At- 
tractive, artistic, interesting, it contains 
illustrated articles on business by men who 
know, and covers a field not occupied by any 
other periodical. 


Special Service by wire and letter trans- 
mits to members upon request accurate and 
definite statements, capable of instant use 
by business men, concerning actions on bills 
in Congress, court decisions, rulings and 
other information emanating from govern- 
mental bureaus, departments and com- 
missions. Through this service members 
have received within six months almost 
100,000 copies of various governmental pub- 
lications, miscellaneous documents, bills in 
Congress, laws, court decisions, patents, 
pamphlets and books. 


Correct and authoritative information 
promptly put in the hands of its members 
by the National Chamber means enlightened 
opinion and safeguards your interests. 


WHY IT NEEDS YOU 


OU know the necessity of team work in 
time of war. 


You know the dangers that lie in uninformed 
individual effort misdirected. 


Never before in this nation’s history was 
organization so absolutely imperative. 


You know that nothing can stop the driving 
power of effective organization well directed. 
There is no guesswork in the National 








Joun V. Farwe t, 

: Chicago, Ill. 
President, John V. Farwell 
Co., Wholesale Dry Goods, 

Epwarp A. FILeneg, 

_. Boston, Mass. 
President, William Filene’s 
Sons Company. 

: P. W. GogsBEL, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
President, American 
Bankers’ Association, 
Joun H. Gray, 
Department of Economics, 
University of Minnesota. 
E. D. Huvsert, Chicago, II, 
President, Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Company 
StopparD JEss, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
President, First National 
Bank. 

Hucu McK. Lanpon, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Merchant. 

Rospert F. Mappox, 

; Atlanta, Ga. 
President, Atlanta National 
Bank. 

SaMuEL McRosenrts, 
New York. 
Vice-President, National 
City Bank, 

O. M. W. Spracvue, 
Professor of Banking and 
Finance, Harvard University. 


COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LICATIONS 
Ricuarp H. Wacpo, 
Chairman. 
Secretary, New York 
Tribune. 

Joun H. Faney, 

. Boston, Mass. 
Publisher and Manufacturer. 
Exitiot H. Goopwin, 
Washington, D. C, 
General Secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States. 


COMMITTEE ON RAIL- 
ROADS 
Harry A. WHEELER, 
Chairman, 
Chicago, Il. 
Vice-President, Union Trust 
Company. 

GEORGE W. ANDERSON, 
Boston, Mass. 
United States Attorney. 
Fr. C. DiILvarp, 
Sherman, Texas. 
Attorney. 

R. W. Downman, 
New Orleans, La. 
President, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

STEPHEN A, Foster, 
Chicago, Il. 
Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & 
Foster, Attorneys. 
Tuomas F, GAILor, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Bishop, Episcopal Church. 
Emory R. JoHnson, 
Professor Economics and 
Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

E. T. MeErepITH, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Publisher, ‘“‘Successful 
Farming.” 

Georce A. Post, New York, 
President, Railway Business 
Association, 
WitiiaAM Z. RIPLey, 
Professor Economics, Har- 
vard University. 
GeorGE W. SIMMONS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Simmons Hardware Co. 
A. W. Smit, Atlanta, Ga. 
Smith, Hammond & Smith, 
Attorneys. 
CuHarces R. Van Hise, 
President, University of 
Wisconsin, 


COMMITTEE ON STATIS- 
TICS AND STANDARDS 
A. W. DovucGtas. Chairman, 
St. Louis. 
Vice-President, Simmons 
Hardware Co. 
BENJAMIN Joy, 
Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President, National 
Shawmut Bank. 
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A. Ross Hitt, 
President, University of 
Missouri. 

M. C. Rorty, New York. 
Statistician, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 
N. I. Stone, 
Washington, D. C. 
Commercial Statistician. 
L. D. H. Wetp, 
Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale University. 
Spurceon Bett, 

Head of School of Business 
Training, University of 
Texas. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON WAR PAYROLLS 
F. A. SerBertinc, Chairman, 
Akron, Ohio. 
President, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 
Cuarces L. ALien, 
Worcester, Mass. 
General Manager, Norton 
Grinding Co., Manufacturers 
Grinding Wheels, etc. 
A. C. Beprorp, New York. 
President, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 
GeEorGE B. Foster, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 

; Electrical Supplies. 

P. H. Gapspen, 
Charleston, S. C. 
President, Consolidated 
Railway & Lighting Co. 
Pavt J. Krvest, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Treasurer and Manager, 
American Lava Company. 
Rosert S$. Lovett, 
New York. 
Chairman Executive Commit- 
tee, Union Pacific R. R. 
Company. 

Joun L. Powe tt, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
President, Johnston & Lari- 
mer Dry Goods Company. 
EL_tortr WapswortH, 
Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman, American 
Red Cross. 

H. H. WestinGuHouse, 
New York. 
President, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. 
COMMITTEE ON PRICE 
CONTROL 
Aveust H. Voce, Chairman, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary and _ Treasurer, 
Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. 
Dr. NorMAN Bripce, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary, Mexican Petro- 
leum Co. 

E. W. Decker, 
Minneapolis. Minn, 
President, Northwest 
National Bank 
Henry W. Farnam, 
Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Yale University. 
Cuarces S. Kern, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
President and General Man- 
ager, Central Coal & Coke 
Company. 

Davip Kin ey, Urbana, II. 
Dean, School of Commerce, 
University of Illinois. 
AmBrosE MoneLL, New York. 
President, International 
Nickel Co. 

HuGcH Morrow, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Hersert Myrick, 
Springfield, Mass. 
President, Phelps Publishing 
Company. 

CuHarLes NAGEL, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Former Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, 

J. N. Wattace, New York. 
President, Central Trust Co. 
E. VAN VALKENBURG, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publisher, The North 
American. 

Henry J. Waters, 
President, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 
Rosert J. THORNE, 
Chicago, III. 
President, Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. 








Chamber. It knows the views of business 
and the expressed needs of government. 


Through its referenda, American business 
opinion on vital national questions is ob- 
tained, tabulated, laid before Congress, and 
the voice of Business thereby recorded and 
given a hearing. 


Many are the calls already made by the 
government upon this Chamber. Many 
more are certain. 


All the nation’s resources—materials, food 
supplies, lumber, metal, and man power— 
are needed. 


The effectiveness of the National Chamber 
depends upon the cooperation it receives 
from you and every other virile business 
man. 


The National Chamber needs you. You 
need the National Chamber. Commercially 
aligned for war with single purpose, our 
country needs us all. 


Organized cooperation with government 
means success. 


If you and every other forward-looking 
business man, firm, and corporation will 
now join forces with the National Chamber 
and all put shoulders to the wheel, Ameri- 
can Business will not only have a fair deal 
and get its just deserts, but the public will 
soon learn—what you know, and we know— 
that instead of being its enemy Business is 
its friend. 


With us, we invite you to put your hand to 
the plow and not turn back. 


Further particulars if you will write. 
Address Field Division 


Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 
Riggs Bldg. 

Washington, D. C. 





FINANCE AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 
R. G. Ruett, Chairman, 
President, Peoples’ National 
Bank, Charleston, S. C 
JoserH H. Derregs, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Defrees, Buckingham & 
Eaton, Attorneys 
Joun Joy Epson, 
Washington, D. C. 
Banker. 

W. L. Cause, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chairman Board, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 

A. I. Esperc, New York. 
Vice-President, General 
Cigar Co. 





COMMITTEE ON  CO- 
OPERATION WITH 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
WappiLt CATCHINGS, 
Chairman, 
President, Sloss-Sheffield 
Iron & Steel Company. 
WILLIAM ButTTERWORTH, 
Moline, 

President, Deere & Company, 
Joun H. Faney, 
Boston, Mass. 
Publisher and Manufacturer. 
Homer L. Fercuson. 
President, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company. 

Lewis E, Pierson, 
New York. 
Chairman of Board, Irving 
National Bank. 





EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE DAYLIGHT SAVING 


A. Lincotn FYILene, 
Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer and General Man- 
ager, William Filene’s Sons 
Company. 

Eucene U. KIMBark, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-President, The Paper 
Mills Co. 

HarpPer SIBLeyY, 

First Vice-President, Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce. 





Chairmen of Committees on 
the Purchase of Army Sup- 
plies, Cooperating with the 
U. S. Quartermaster’s 
Department 
Mr. J. K. Orr, Atlanta, 
Pres. J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 
Tames L. RicHarps Boston, 
Pres. Consolidated Gas Co. 
H. P. Lyrorp, Chicago, 
Vice-Pres. Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett Hardware Company 
Cuartes N. NEWMAN, 
El Paso, Newman Invest- 
ment Company. 
Tuomas F. Situ, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., Louisville 
Paper Company. 
Frep L. Dickey, Kansas 


City, General Manager, 
Dickey Clay Manufacturing 
Company. 


Rospert N. Butta, Los 
Angeles, Lawyer. 
Leon C. Stmon, New 
Orleans, Vice-President 
Kohn, Weil & Co. 
Epwarp D. Pace, New York, 
Oakland, N. J. 

W. D. Hosrorp, Omaha, 
Vice-President John Deere 
Plow Company. 
Carvin M. Smytu, Phila- 
delnhia, President Young, 
Smyth, Field Company. 
Witiiam D. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Portland, Pacific Export 
Lumber Company. 

W. A. Layman, St. Louis, 
Pres. Wagner Electric Co. 
Mr. LutHer B. Crece, San 
Antonio, President San An- 
tonio Printing Company. 
Mitton S._ Esperc, San 
Francisco, Vice-President 
M. A. Gunst Company. 
J. D. Lowman, Seattle, 
Chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Bureau and Former 
President of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial 

Club. , 
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World-Wide 
Distributing 
Facilities 


are afforded American 
Manufacturers and 
Merchants through 


THe NATION’S 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, . 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
International Merchants 


Exporters 


‘Importers 


Shippers 


American Business houses provided with excellent facilities for the system- 
atic world-wide distribution of ‘‘Made in America’’ products. 


Foreign manufacturers@nd merchants can secure distribution of their prod- 
ucts in the United States through our perfected importing facilities and effi- 


cient sales organization. 


REPRESENTED IN 


London Madrid 
aris Lisbon 
Rome Moscow 


Petrograd Tokyo 


Shanghai 
Viadivostok Cali 
Cape Town 
Valparaiso 


Oruro 
Ama- Iqujtos 


Cc - ae 


Barranquilla 
“4 - 
Guayaquil 


And the ten principal 


GLOBE 


Owned by 
GASTON, WILLIAMS 
& WIGMORE STEAM- 
SHIP CORPORATION 


cities of Brazil 


LINE 


35 - 37 - 39 
BROADWAY 


US 


NEW YORK 


gradually to eliminate at least some of the 
time and temper-taking congestion that comes 
to the average freight-house at a little after 
4.00 o'clock. The congestion of trucks and 
drays at its team-doors is bound to be re- 
flected in larger measure in the congestion and 
confusion within. Men work at top speed and 
with large percentages of breakage and error 
for most of the freight must be weighed and 
checked and way-billed before it can be sent 
out to the waiting cars. Big trucking con- 
cerns, of the cities who serve such manu- 
facturers as do not possess their own sidings, 
are coming more and more to work on 
schedules, hardly less definite and exact than 
those of the railroad itself. It is upsetting 
to their schedules, to say nothing of their 
pay-rolls, to have their trucks standing 
around at a station door until long after 
7.00 o'clock in the evening. And it is still 
more upsetting and demoralizing to the 
freight-house. 


ERE then is definite efficiency—definite 
efficiency walking, if you please, hand in 
hand with cooperation. For the Pennsyl- 
vania has moved carefully as well as promptly. 
It sought the interest and help, not only of the 





boards of trade and the chambers of commerce 
within its territory before it began working 
out the details of its plan, but the individual 
manufacturers themselves. It did not over- 
look the very important point that all com- 
munities of equal size and importance and 
manufacturing power must be kept on a 
parity—just as the Philadelphia zones are 
given an equal footing. Richmond, Va., must 
have as good a service from the City of 
Brotherly Love as Norfolk, and Norfolk quite 
as good as Richmond. 

It has been said—and with a good deal of 
truth—that only a railroad as dominant in its 
territory as the Pennsylvania could place 
such a radical program into effect. A weaker 
road, a road surrounded by many competitors 
as strong if not stronger than itself, might 
have hesitated at it. But the Pennsylvania 
folks knew first that they were right and then 
that the war crisis would have justified a far 
less efficient and reasonable plan. For after 
all its real answer is expressed in but a single 
phrase—the release of the many hundreds and 
even thousands of box-cars at a time when 
there is a great dearth of these humble, useful 
vehicles. 
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\ ITH other roads falling in line behing 

the Pennsylvania—alre: ady I see g 
rapidly growing list—on the “‘sailing-day” 
plan, with many of them working with alf 
their energy and resources toward the de- 
vising of similar car-saving and car- leasing 
plans, the heart of the shipper ought to 
lighten. The problem of the box-car—his 
box-car problem, if you please, is not beyond 
solution. And even if the forthcoming fall 
and winter are hard upon transportation, hard 
alike upon the railroads and their patrons, 
the future is far from hopeless. 

A little thought, a little energy, a great deal 
of cooperation, the conserving of time and 
temper and Mr. Shipper ought to be able to 
see it through. The box-car is not going to 
be denied him. But he must make prompt 
and careful use of it. It is far too great in 
national importance to be subjected either to 
delay or abuse. 


Who Is Hurley? 


(Continued from page 12) 
in his narrative, emphasized with smiles and 
no bitterness, as surely would not have been 
the case had Mr. Hurley been an indolent 
youth and a failure as a man. 

By and by, Edward Hurley, still indus- 
trious and reliable, was transferred to a 
suburban train, running between Chicago 
and Downers Grove. Hadlock was his en- 
gineer. A crank, men called him. He had 
trained ‘ Dutch”’ Koegel and ‘‘ Dutch” Koegel 
spoke of Hurley, after Hadlock had tried 
five firemen in five weeks. 

Hurley, going from a switching engine toa 
passenger engine, was jumped over the heads 
of several hundred men. There is a story in 
that but no space for it in this article. Tyler 
succeeded Hadlock on the Downer’s Grove 
local, which, having many stops and several 
hills to climb, was never on time. 

One day, Hurley sleeping, there was a 
knock on his door. ‘‘Call,”’ cried the boy in 
the hall. ‘‘ You are to take out 73.”’ 

Hurley had been a fireman for one year and 
nine months. ‘‘Seventy-three’’ was the local 
to Downers Grove. To take it out meant 
that he was to run the engine and not shovel 
its coal. 

Half awake, Hurley denied the accuracy of 
the boy and his summons. ‘Tyler broke his 
engine and was hurt,’’ the boy further ex- 
plained, “‘and you are to take his run.” 

Thus, at twenty-one, Hurley acted as an 
engineer for the first time. On that day two 
stations, contrary to custom, showed no flag. 
The train, not stopping. lost no time. For 
once, it reached the yards at the edge of 
Chicago, on its almost forgotten schedule. 

Engineers and firemen, thence along the 
tracks to the city station, watched the train. 
They all knew that Hurley was on the engine. 
And most of them had believed that he would 
pull into Chicago away behind his time. 
But he didn’t. 

“Don’t tell anyone that we ran past two 
stops,’’ the fireman advised, as Hurley shut 
off the steam and began applying the brakes. 
‘Let them find it out for themselves. ’ 

There was glory for Hurley in that first run, 
and it was talked about at the crossings, 
signal stations and roundhouses up and down 
the tracks. “But I never was on _ time 
again,”’ he told the writer. “It wasn't in 
the engine.” 

An engineer, on occasion, called to the cab 
through an accident, Hurley remained one, 
being the youngest, perhaps, in years and 
service of any in the United States. He was 
running the Downers Grove local when the 
great Burlington strike occurred in 1888. A 
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Industrial Housing Projects Handled with 
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his I l e 1s atc The Aladdin Company has successfully solved the housing problems of many 
ex- of the greatest corporations of the country, including the United States Gov- 
ernment and the British Government, and is now completing several hundred 
er houses for one of England’s greatest industries. 
c 
wo Permanent, Strong, Year-Round Dwellings of All Sizes and Types 
ag. Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are not portable—not sectional. They are built just like any first- 
For class frame dwelling, except that the material is cut to fit in our mills. Standardization has 
if eliminated waste, lowered costs and improved the strength ¢ ind permanence. One standard of 
\ lumber quality—the highest—is maintained for all material. All designs are thoroughly : 
ile. modern in architecture and arrangement—tested satisfactorily by many hundred customers. : ‘ 
the Aladdin Service includes Heating, Plumbing, Lighting, Furnishings. One source of material . 
: supplies for completing the project is available with the Aladdin organization. This includes all $ 
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member of the engincer’s organization, he 
stopped work with the rest of the unionists. 

For several months he acted as the private 
secretary of Peter M. Arthur, chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Then 
the master mechanic of the Santa Fe, whom he 
had known while a boy at Galesburg, offered 
him a brand new passenger engine of a huge 
and novel type. Hurley accepted it. 

But the engine was stiff and its journals 
needed packing. On his back, under the 
wheels, his face burned and his fingers 
bleeding, busy with the machinery, he saw 
the shadows of several men on the ground, 
near the spot where he was working. 

“Hurley,”’ said one of them, “we are a 
committee from the brotherhood and have 
come to tell vou that you are doing the boys 
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no good by running an engine on another 
road.”’ 

“All right,’’ Hurley said, 
among the ashes of the track. 
have had enough of this.”’ 

So he crawled out, stood up and ceased to 
be an engineer from that moment. His next 
job was selling metallic packing for the manu- 
facturing company in Philadelphia. 

The Hurley doctrine that workmen should 
be partners in the establishments that employ 
them has its roots in his experiences as a 
salesman. He is no longer a wage-earner; he 
is a multimillionaire. Business men are his 
associates—and the biggest business men in 
America at that. 

“Let us look,”’ he said, ‘“‘at two factories. 
In one of them the men who do the work are 


still on his back 
“Anyway, I 


IKE specks of dust which make a watch lose time, slight flaws 


in an office system often slow up a whole business. 
systems are like oil to a machine. 


“Y and E” 


You don’t know how smoothly 


an office can run until you have seen ‘*Y and E”’ systems and equip- 


ment used there. 

particular business. 
Vertical Filing Supplies 
Card Index Systems 
Efficiency Desks 
“Fire-wall” Steel Cabinets 


Let us tell about the ‘““Y and E”’ 


Record Safes 

Wood Filing Cabinets 
“Lock-Arch” Shannon Systems 
New Card Ledgers 


systems for your 


Ledger Desks 

Blueprint Files 

Tack Map Systems 
“Five-S” Steel Shelving 


Mark any of the above X and mail us this clipping for full infor- 


mation. 


Or inquire at the “YY and E”’ 


store in your city. Moderate 


prices only, with no extra charge for our unlimited System Service. 


‘YAWMAN "> FRBE MFG.(0. 


928 St. Paul Street, * ochester. N. Y. 
Makers of “‘‘Y and E’’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 





Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., 


New York, Albz any, Newark, Philadelphia, Washing- 


ton, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 
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shareholders or partners. This factory ma 
money. The man at the lathe is efficien 
He is working, he knows, for himself, 

gets wages and his share of the profits, 

“In the other factory are uplifters, running 
around with hot-water bags. Labor thers: 
social experts declare, ought to be coddh 
‘We will shower-bath it,’ they say, ‘lunch # 
and give its magazines to read.’ And the 
result is that this particular factory doesnt 
make money. It is inefficient. : 

“Suppose that the workers in a factory. 
should say ‘Capital ought to be treated” 
tenderly. We will give our employers bath» 
rooms, hot coffee and sandwiches at cost and ™ 
ethical books to read when they go home at 
night.’ 


Our Democratic Despots 
(Concluded from page 23) 
been written, buying is the beginning of | 
commerce and industry. 

There are no buyers anywhere who excall 
the Jews. Denied access to the land, shut® 
from mechanical trades, they were, through! 
many centuries, driven into other -things.§ 
Turned lenders of money, settled merchants > 
and strolling peddlers, by necessity, they a, 
came the ablest bargain-makers in the world,” 
They bought and then sold. But first they 
bought; and therein lies their genius. They | 
know when an article is cheap or dear; and 7 
have known it for ages in Europe and America, 

But the yearning of the Jewish heart, the 
result of refusal and oppression, is and has 4% 
been for an educated mind and for achieve-4 
ment in the intellectual callings of mankind, 
So, as an example, the elder Straus, Lazarus} 
by name. moved from Georgia, where he was} 
a merchant, to New York, that his children” 
might have a schooling that was then im=s 
possible to acquire in the South. Nathan} 
the great merchant, and Oscar Solomon, the? 
ambassador and publicist, are the sons of this® 
man. a 

From South Carolina later, for the sameq 
reason and to the same city, moved Simon 
Baruch, a physician and a former surgeon ifm 
the Confederate army. The son of this other 
man is Bernard M. Baruch, the buyer of raw 
materials on the War Industries Board, 
the battling foe of Prussia, the country whereit 
his father was born and wherein he sufferedg 
' Bernard M. Baruch, graduated from t 
college of the City of New York, first 
broker's clerk, became a _ broker himself 
He was a millionaire at the age of thirty-twe 
a millionaire because he knew when to b 
and, approximately, when to sell the sha 
he had accumulated. In him is the knowledge 
and the instinct of many generations—of 4 
the Jews since Abraham and Solomon and the 
rise and fall of Jerusalem and Jericho. 

With Scott, the executive and manufa - 
turer, Lovett, the lawyer and _ transporta=) 
tionist, Brookings, the merchant, Frayne, tHe 
sheet-metal worker and labor organizer 
Baruch, the expert buyer, all civilians, on the 
mightiest of war boards, are also Lieutenant 7 
Colonel Palmer E. Pierce, of the Army and] 
Rear Admiral Frank E. Fletcher, of the Navy 
as counselors in technical matters. 

What do the fighting forces afloat require? 
Fletcher answers. And the land force? 
Pierce answers. Baruch buys. Brooking 
buys. Lovett decides the deliveries—to whom 
the artillery or the infantry; America, Great? 
Britain, France or Italy? Frayne negotiate 
for the workers. Scott, the captain of 
team, watches the field, the bases and 
home plate, the umpire, at the White House 
and the audience in the grandstand and on & 
bleachers. 





